











LL evening the luck had been against 
Home. It generally was, and 
though he always bore his losses like a 
man and settled debts of honour at the 
earliest opportunity, thereby being seldom 
able to call more than a paltry fraction of 
his month’s pay his own, to-night his 
brother officers noted that he was not 
himself. At one fleeting stroke of fortune 
he had betrayed unseemly satisfaction ; 
once, as his evil star again prevailed, he 
cursed the winner to his face. 

Leslie, thus consigned to 
looked up quizzically. 

‘“‘Another drop of brandy, Home,” he 
suggested ; “‘ it steadies the nerves. Ugh! 
this heat is enough to put a saint out of 
order.” He filled a glass as he spoke. 

But the other pushed it away. “‘There,” 
he said, rising hurriedly, and flinging a 
handful of coins on the table, “that pays 
everybody, I think.” 

“Sit down, man, sit down, and enjoy 
yourself, the night’s young—there’s no- 
thing else to do in this hole of a village— 
sit down—don’t go—we ’ll be wanting you 
for a song later, Home, me darlint—dull 
without you. Confound you, sit down, 
Home,” the others chorussed in a Babel 
of exhortation. 

**No, I can’t, I’m on duty to-night——” 

‘“‘Grand Rounds, eh, to see that the 
Sefioritas are at their posts?” Leslie 
began, but the slam of the door cut him 
short. 

The 
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players questioned each other 


silently with lifted eyebrows. 
‘Hard hit,” someone vouchsafed at 
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last. ‘‘Gad, who’d have thought it, and 
all for a few paltry dollars.” 

“Got into the hands of some of these 
cursed Hebrew camp-followers, I believe. 
If he wants cash so badly, surely he might 
rely on his comrades.” 

“Go and find out what’s wrong, Leslie ; 
we ’ll pool our winnings 2 

“No go,” Leslie replied. “On that 
point he’s stubborn as a mule. We’d 
only offend him. It’ll be a tight place old 
Home can’t wriggle out of.” 

“Thrue for you,” said Delaney. ‘Pass 
the bottle, Leslie dear, and let’s be joyful, 
to-morrow. we may all be layin’ each other 
in a soldier’s grave.” 

Outside the posada, Home caught the 
roar that greeted Delaney’s bovine philo- 
sophy. 

“‘ They laugh at me,” he muttered, turn- 
ing towards his quarters. ‘The world’s 
way—kicking the man that’s down.” 

On reaching his room, Home lit a candle 
and laid his watch and a pair of pistols on 
the table. It was five minutes to ten. 

‘‘Lopez is punctuality itself. At the 
stroke of the hour he will enter, and—we 
shall go out together into the dark—into 
the dark!” 

Home walked to the window and looked 
forth. It was a starless night. The in- 
cidents of the previous night rose before 
him. 

“You remember, Sefior,” Lopez had 
said, ‘‘ what day of the month this is ?” 

“It makes little difference what it is—I 
cannot satisfy you.” 

“Then it only remains for me to see the 
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Commander-in-Chief and to have 
posted as a defaulter.” 

** Please yourself, Sefior, I may survive 
even that.” 

Lopez repressed a scowl, and continued 
with insinuating courtesy— 

“‘ Perhaps, then, this would interest Don 
Arturo Wellesley.” 

The little sketch-plan was really the 
most innocent thing in the world, but 
Home silently cursed the moment when 
he had been persuaded to draw it for 
Concha. The usurer’s daughter was so 
interested in the war, so staunch a partisan 
of the Allies; he had never thought it 
possible that she could be a But even 
then Home could not call her traitress. 

“That proves nothing, Sefior, in your 
hands. You are our friend.” 

“Your very good friend, 
But this——” 

Lopez held out another paper, taking 
care that it should not be snatched away. 

“You are the very devil!” Home 
exclaimed. The note he had written to 
Concha had concluded— 

“This may help to make our move- 
ments intelligible-—Roderick H.” 

All that preceded had been torn away, 
and below, in the most cunning imitation 
of Home’s handwriting, had been added, 
“To his Majesty the King of Spain.” 

Giving his astonished client a day’s 
grace, Lopez had withdrawn. 

“It is a jest,” Home muttered, turning 
from the window. ‘‘ Lopez comes expecting 
gold. He is paid in baser metal. I am 
an alchemist the wrong way about An 
alchemist should not blunder. I may as 
well look to the priming. Two minutes.” 

A step sounded outside. Home faced the 
door, and lifted one of the pistols. He was 
about to bring it to full-cock when he re- 
flected that Lopez a minute early for an 
appointment was the last possibility. 

““Confound it!” he said coolly, as his 
orderly entered. ‘I wish you would clean 
my pistols better, Tims.” 

“‘ Beggin’ your pardon, Sir,” said the 
man, parrying the rebuke, ‘‘the Com- 
mander-in-Chief wants to see you imme- 
diately at headquarters.” 

“Very well. No,” as Tims reached for 


you 


doubtless. 
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In the 
You 
Bid him excuse 


the pistols, ‘‘ leave them just now. 
meantime go down towards the inn. 
will meet Sefior Lopez. 
me for half an hour.” 

Tims saluted and left the room, thinking 
his own thoughts. When the master had 
gone to headquarters, the man returned 
and attended to certain little matters that 
did not concern him. 

The world wore a changed face for 
Home when he left the General’s quarters. 
A man commissioned for secret service 
must needs keep a high heart, for he fights 
alone, and has only his courage and 
mother wit between him and a long drop, 
or a short one, according to the humanity 
or the convenience of his enemies. If the 
nearest tree is tall, good ; if not—but the 
thought was tedious. The mere satis- 
faction of being chosen had made 
Home forget his personal worries. He 
stopped at the Paymaster’s quarters, 
exchanged Sir Arthur Wellesley’s order for 
good Spanish gold, and went on to his 
lodgings whistling, as if debts, duns, 
and extortionate Lopez had no place in the 
scheme of things. He was to start in an 
hour’s time, presumably with despatches 
recalling General Cuesta, who lay with his 
Spaniards at St. Ollalla, but his real mission 
was to penetrate the French lines to 
ascertain their disposition, and if possible 
contrive that a false despatch should fall 
into the hands of Joseph Bonaparte. He 
was setting about his preparations when 
Lopez knocked at the door. 

The usurer entered jauntily. 
scarcely returned his greeting. 

** Perhaps, Sefior, you will see your way 
now to meet the acceptance.” 

“TI tell you I have not a peseta to call 
my own in the world.” 

‘Probably not, but”—and Lopez drew 
closer—‘‘ one does not call on the Pay- 
master late at night without reason.” 

“Spy!” Home shouted, lifting one 
of the pistols that still lay on the 
table ; ‘“‘take your payment!” 

He drew the trigger, a dull click 
followed. Lopez sprang forward and 
seized the other pistol. Home tried to 
wrest it from him, but the Spaniard had 
the advantage. He thrust the barrel close 


Home 
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to the other’s temple. There was asecond 
click. The two men drew back. 

** Maldicion !” Lopez shouted, sound- 
ing the weapon. It was empty. 
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survivor he might have been tortured by 
remorse. It remains, then, for you to do 
one of two things—Sefior : to settle your 
account with me or to bid me proceed to 








Cuesta, yielding at length, ordered up his carriage and prepared for flight. 
See Pace 109, 


Home examined his. 
had been drawn also. 

“Curse my man’s officiousness |!” Home 
exclaimed. 

‘Hail him rather as our benefactor ! 
Lopez sneered.. ‘“‘Had there been a 


The other charge 


” 


headquarters with these.” 
breast significantly. 

A few moments later Lopez closed the 
door softly behind him and went his way 


He tapped his 


with the comfortable reflection that a 
mission to which money was evidently 
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essential must prove difficult if not 
impossible when the emissary had been 
robbed—no—relieved of his purse. 

The emissary, on the other hand, was 
telling himself that a minor capitulation is 
often only a stepping-stone to a decisive 
victory. But could hiscapitulation betermed 
minor? If brains against the lack of cash 
availed anything, he would make it so. An 
hour later Home left the village as quietly 
as possible, keeping his horse at an easy 
trot. The clouds had cleared, and in the 
starlight he could make out the flat country, 
dotted with clumps of olive and cork trees, 
that lay around Talavera. Here and there 
a sentry challenged. He gave the counter- 
sign and passed. 

Beyond the outposts, Home went more 
warily, for he suspected that Lopez might 
have improved the tithe after they had 
parted. At the moment he himself was 
without. definite plan. He might reach 
Cuesta’s position easily enough, but after 
that, the Deluge. The useful bribe-bought 
peasant had ceased to be a factor in the 
scheme. Perhaps the wiser course would 


be to wait on circumstance. 
The road now lay through an avenue of 


cork-trees. Home fancied he heard hoofs 
approaching. He paused, and then rode 
on, believing that his fancy had played 
him a trick. But a minute later at a dark 
turning three persons on horseback put 
themselves across his path. 

He spurred his horse and tried to dash 
past, but the animal floundered and went 
down heavily. By sheer luck Home got 
clear and rose, cursing the tricksters who 
had stretched a rope across the road. 
Fortunately, he had not dropped his pistol. 
He ran at the nearest of his opponents, and 
was about to fire, when he heard his name 
pronounced in a soft Southern accent. 

“Concha!” he exclaimed, letting his 
hand fall. 

Two other riders swung themselves from 
the saddle and bore Home to the ground. 
He gave them trouble enough, but the 
contest was too unequal. 

About daybreak Home accomplished a 
portion of his mission. He was within the 
French lines at El Bravo, but the manner 
of his entrance was little to his taste. 
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So far, indeed, he had succeeded. The 
false despatch was on its way to Joseph 
Bonaparte. The other still lay in his boot, 
but for how long he did not care to specu- 
late. It was more profitable to examine 
his prison carefully. ‘Thus absorbed, he 
did not hear the door open and close. 

““Sefor Home!” ‘The voice was the 
voice of Lopez, thougl. the dress was that 
of a peasant. ‘‘ The Scriptures enjoin us to 
visit the prisoner. I have some good news 
for you. Now that we have perused your 
despatch there is no reason why General 
Cuesta should not receive it. That will 
simplify matters. Further, I would suggest 
that you; like a wise man, adhere to the 
winning side. The Allies are doomed; 
with Napoleon there is place and power. 
You may serve us well. I have long 
grudged your abilities to the other party. 
You will only lose by returning, for 
Wellesley will shortly see proofs of your 
treachery. Ah, no, my story will not be 
discredited. I am one of his trustiest 
secret agents. Think it-over. Be wise. 
I shall return for your answer at noon.” 

Home turned his back and remained 
silent. The door closed slowly. 

“‘ Roderigo!” 

He looked round in surprise, to find that 
one visitor had given place to another. 

‘“*To what do I owe this honour,” he 
asked coldly. 

Concha drew nearer. ‘“‘I am sent to 
persuade you,” she said, “ if I can, to hold 
by the Emperor. There is nothing you 
may not aspire to—wealth, title, power. 
Nay, more. Come,” she pleaded, ‘‘ let me 
tell my father you are with us. If you 
consent this day, this hour, I am yours.” 

He disengaged her arms and drew aside. 
“In my country,” he said with an effort, 
‘‘woman’s love is the reward of faith.” 
She hesitated, blushing, and then renewed 
her allurements, more softly, more en- 
ticingly. 

A thousand demons were rending Home. 
Had he loved her all these months so 
tenderly—but for this? Yet why not take 
life as it came ? 

“Concha,” he said at last, and every 
word cut his heart out, “‘go back to your 
father ; tell him I am not to be bought, 
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even by you. Heaven knows I love you, 
traitress though you are, but my honour 
is more.” 

The witchery of her answering smile 
made Home Only 
a moment. 

‘“* Now. I know you for a true man!” 
Concha cried. 
if the test was cruel 

‘** But what of all your other treachery ?” 

Home asked gloomily. 
**It was not mine, it 
was my father’s—no, not my father’s. 
Lopez is not my father. Oh, Roderigo, 
how I loathe him! I called him father, 
never having known my own. Once I 
loved him as a daughter. He was my 
guardian from childhood. When this war 
him he took my property and 
became what he is. I was useful to him, 
he kept me by him—a tool, a captive.” 

‘But these tears? Of a piece with the 
rest of your acting, doubtless.” 

She sobbed more bitterly. 

“Try me, 
however hard” 


fear for his resolve. 


“Forgive me, Roderigo, 


” 


She shrank away. 


ruined 


Roderigo, with any test, 


His knit brows at length unbent : “‘ There 
is only one way, and failure means death 


for us both. Listen!”—he drew her aside 
and whispered for a few moments. 

“* Yes,” she said, nodding demurely like 
a child saying its lesson. ‘1 can, I will. 
You shall see.” 

Waving aside the tender adieu Concha’s 
impulsive Southern blood proffered, Home 
watched her quit the room. 

It was close on noon when Lopez, still 
in peasant dress, came again. He sat 
down on a rough chair near the wall and 
stared at Home. 

“Still obstinate,” he said thickly. 
“‘Well, thus you are no use to us. We 
cannot be hampered with prisoners. At 
five o’clock a sergeant and six file will 
settle your account.” 

He laughed, and tried to rise, but dizzi- 
ness seemed to have overcome him. He 
gasped once or twice, muttered a few indis- 
tinct words, and sank back breathing heavily. 
Home shook him soundly, but Concha’s 
drug had been potent. Lopez slept on. 

Later, however, the guard at the door, 
drowsy from a furtive siesta, told an 
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inquirer that the man whom he had 
admitted on an order had been gone a 
good two hours. 

He met a lad with led horses in the 
street, the guard further deposed ; the two 
mounted and rode away. Which last was 
certainly true. 

The order which Home carried sufficed 
to pass the companions through the French 
lines. They went deliberately, taking note 
of everything; while Concha, who had 
never let slip any talk of her guardian, 
furnished him with details which would be 
of infinite service. Once the French out- 
posts were passed, they urged their horses 
forward, and reached St. Ollalla in safety, 
only to find themselves discredited. Cuesta 
had received the false despatch, which 
had confirmed him in his obstinate 
resolve to hold his ground. The second 
he would not entertain. 

He had ordered the arrest of the 
messengers, when firing was heard beyond 
the village, and shouting “‘The French! 
The French!” a company of demoralised 
Spaniards scurried in. ‘The disorder in- 
creased, and Cuesta, yielding at length, 
ordered up his carriage and prepared for 
flight. 

At this the panic became general, when 
suddenly Wellesley himself appeared with 
his staff, rallying the disordered Spanish 
troops. 

Home pressed towards his chief, was 
recognised, and called upon for his report. 

“Thanks,” the leader said briefly, “I 
think with this knowledge we can check- 
mate them. You may rejoin your regi 
ment.” 

“TI would request, Sir, a safe con- 
duct for this lady, to whom I owe most of 
my information.” 

“ This—/ady ?” Wellesley began. “Ah, 
um, I see! Well, I fancy you will prefer 
to act as her safe-conduct yourself. I hold 
you responsible.” 

* * * * 

The combat surged towards El Bravo: 
the platoon of execution and the prisoner 
were forgotten. Towards evening the 
village was in flames. The fire crept up to 
the prison and enfolded it, hissing like a 
revengeful snake. But Lopez still slept on. 
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HE militarism which is undoubtedly 
abroad just now is hateful in some 
eyes, but is a symptom of a feeling that 
practical politicians cannot justly deride. 
What it seems to mean is not that 
Englishmen are going to enter on a 
wild-goose chase after plunder and glory, 
but rather that, following their com- 
mercial instincts, they wish to keep what 
they have got, and intend to see that 
the. Government they have elected is 
doing its best to safeguard their interests. 
Twice at least within the last few years 
we have been very forcibly reminded 
that we may have to hold our possessions 
by the sword, and that the sharpen- 
ing of our sword is therefore but a very 
ordinary act of prudence. Again, a man 
who carries treasure about in a wild 
region either goes armed himself or 
hires another to guard him. In our 
country people prefer to pay soldiers to 
defend them rather than submit to the call 
of conscription, which demands that they 
perform that duty for themselves. It is 
a purely business transaction entered on 
by business men, just as in other cases 
they employ servants as their means or 
interests allow them, and see that they get 
good value for what they spend. The 
wonder then is not that the Army and 
Navy are at present largely occupying 
public attention, but that they were treated 
with comparative indifference until, in the 
case of the former, a very few years ago. 
Just now it is our artillery which is most 
in men’s thoughts. Not unnaturally so 
either, when it is considered what vast 
strides forward that arm has made during 
late years. Not only, however, be it 


remembered, in the destructive power of 
its projectiles, or in their enhanced range. 
What has been a far more powerful factor 
in its importance is the improvement which 
has been effected in its mobility. Even as 
lately as the latter half of the last century 
guns found it difficult to keep up with 
infantry. The foot soldiers of Frederick’s 
era were extremely well disciplined, and 
trained to a degree of perfection unknown 
at present. Marching is an art which can 
be acquired by assiduous practice, and 
unremitting was the toil his soldiers were 
called upon to undergo. But while men 
might be converted almost into machines 
by a relentless drill-sergeant, the inertia 
inherent in heavy guns and carriages was 
less easily overcome. The clumsy cannon 
blocked the roads and delayed the progress 
of the infantry. They came to be regarded 
as ‘“‘train,” aterm unpleasing to the ear 
of eager soldiers. 
In our service 
attended the arm. It was the child of 
the Board of Ordnance, not of the Horse 
Guards. It is no exaggeration to state 
that not only were the guns regarded by 
some high in authority as ‘‘train,” but 
their officers were occasionally looked 
upon as little better than ‘“‘artificers.” 
Yet Minden had been a gunners’ day, and 
Kunersdorf and Torgau had taught men 
to dread the power of massed batteries. 
Napoleon was originally an artillery officer. 
Perhaps that is why he specially fostered 
the strength of his batteries ; at any rate, 
he utilised their power more than any 
general before his time. The gun- 
carriages became less unwieldy, the 
pieces began to move with ease and 


a further disability 
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facility, and in consequence combined 
their efforts not only with one another, 
but with the other arms. A _ hundred 
guns in one vast battery shattered the 
Austrian centre at Wagram; seventy-five 
or six shook our left centre at Waterloo. 
If the familiar column of the Imperial 
Guard was the wedge that split many a 
hostile line, artillery was the hammer 
which drove it home. And as the long 


IN FUTURE WARS. al 
bullets in place of one, and which can be 
loaded and fired by but four or five men, 
offered mechanical advantages even in its 
primitive stages, once it could be brought 
on to the right spot at the right time. 
The tendency has grown steadily as science 
has developed, and in war, shooting 
machines in the shape of various guns are 
encroaching on the realm of the rifleman, 
just as the loom dispossessed the weaver, 


THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY GALLOPING PAST. 


and bloody wars drained the manhood of 
France, and the quality and training of 
the French infantry dwindled, the guns 
grew in number, and batteries were called 
upon more and more to sustain and aid 


the battalions. Even in the Napoleonic 
era bayonet and sabre wounds were com- 
paratively few; fire was the determining 
factor in war, as the great Emperor has 
himself emphasised. It may be said, 
indeed, that the first symptom of substi- 
tuting mechanical for personal superiority 
began with him. 

A tube which will throw several hundred 


and the locomotive the stage-coachman. 
In his “‘ Bibliography of Guns and Shoot- 
ing,” Mr. Wirt Gerrare lately told us with 
a sigh of regret how the hand firearm in 
war is rapidly reaching the close of its 
day. It will not come all at once, but 
that it is coming the signs of the times 
portend. Nor can we wonder when the 
characteristics of the rival weapons are 
considered. 

It is desirable in an article such as this 
as far as possible to avoid technicalities, 
yet some, though not of a forbidding 
nature, must here be referred to. 
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A gun shoots further than a rifle, and 
that, unfortunately, is the characteristic 
which is most obvious and most fascinates 
enthusiasts. 
its most valuable quality, nor has the 
fullest development of its powers in this 
respect ever given great results. ‘The 
modern rifle is destructive at a range 
which closely merges on that of artillery. 
But it is rarely or never of advantage to fire 
with it at long distances, because it is not 
possible to know whether the range is 
correctly found or not. Artillery can 
grapple with the problem, because there 
is a sufficient powder charge even in a 
shrapnel shell to create smoke enough to 
show where the shell bursts when it strikes 
the ground. At a distance of a mile and a 
half, gunners can therefore observe with 
accuracy the effect of their fire, and no 
ammunition need be wasted. Here, then, 
is one advantage possessed by artillery, 
but a greater is that a gun has no nerves. 
An elevation and a length of fuse are 
ordered after the commanding officer has 
completed his observations, and then every 
round is fired with that and no other ele- 
vation. No shaking hands or quickened 
breath affects the weapon: after a few 
rounds the gun often settles down, and 
remains pointed at its target, and there 
is no probability of wild shots. The 
personal element is eliminated as much as 
is possible. 

Moreover, the effect of the enemy’s fire 
is usually less pronounced than in other 
cases. Four men only are needed to work 
a gun; two attend to the ammunition ; 
three, who can keep completely under 
cover. form a reserve. The piece itself or 
its carriage is practically none the worse 
for being hit. 


There are some old guns 
at Okehampton which have been fired at 
as targets by batteries for years, and which 
annually reappear, dinted and unsightly, 


but by no means shattered. Hundreds of 
shrapnel bullets have struck them, but 
they are no more the worse than a man 
pitted with smallpox is affected by his dis- 
figurement. So it is that in action the 
guns remain and keep up their fire, even 
though a large percentage of their detach- 
ments fall. Moreover, men grouped round 


It is, however, by no means: 
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a gun are easily controlled and held in 
hand by their officers. They have absorb- 
ing and definite duties to fulfil, they cannot 
slink away out of sight, and the close pre- 
sence of comrades encourages and sustains 
them. The guns, inert and inanimate, 
remain fixed, no matter which way the 
surge of battle flows, and the detachments 
remain bound to their weapons by the 
sheer force of circumstance. ‘This is why 
artillery is the arm pre-eminently possessed 
of stamina or staying power, and this is 
why it has been always a support to the 
other arms. Napoleon, as I have shown, 
recognised the fact, and as his infantry fell 
off his artillery was increased. So in any 
imperfectly trained army the proportion of 
artillery should be higher than when the 
infantry is more to be relied on, while 
with unprofessional soldiers it should be 
at its highest. 

In the war of 1870 perhaps the most 
distinguished share was borne by the 
German artillery. This was so for several 
reasons. In the first place, four years 
previously had been fought out the war 
that humiliated Austria, and the tactics of 
the Prussian gunners had been severely 
criticised. In place of being stupidly elated 
by the national triumph, the Prussian 
General Staff set itself to reorganise its 
artillery and correct the faults of its tactics. 
In 1866 the weapon of the Prussian foot- 
soldier was immensely superior to that of 
the Austrians; yet the guns were held 
back, and seemed to be impressed by the 
fear of musketry. In 1870 the chassepdot 
was greatly superior to the needle-gun, and 
had an effective range more than double as 
great; yet in the war of that year the 
batteries, which had been unenterprising 
four years before, were distinguished by 
something almost like recklessness in the 
manner in which they pushed themselves 
forward. The German guns were better 
than the French, and it seemed that, so far 
from being afraid of the chassepdt and the 
mysterious mitrailleuse, they threw them- 
selves with especial audacity into the fight 
to retrieve the deficiencies of the needle- 
gun. Of their performances I need say 
little—they have become famous, and 
everyone who has studied military history 
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in the most cursory manner must be 
familiar with them. 

At Woerth an immense line of 108 guns 
formed the centre of the German attack, 
shattered the French defence, and warded 
off their counterstrokes. At Spicheren, on 
the very same day, German guns were 
fighting in the foremost line within 
8o0o yards of French shelter-trenches, and, 
but for the most untiring efforts in getting 
into position and determination in holding 
their ground, the Rotheberg must have 


been lost to the Germans. At Colombey- 


Surely in war there is no more dramatic 
picture than the brilliant swoop the horse- 
men and guns then made? Startled and 
surprised, the progress of the French 
columns was stayed; and they paused to 
gauge the magnitude of the force that 
fastened with such a menace on their 
flank. But soon the assailants were them- 
selves threatened, and then the guns were 
called upon to face infantry, and to fight 
with dogged determination on the defen- 
sive where they had swooped down with 
light audacity of attack some hours before. 


THE ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY GALLOPING INTO ACTION, 


Nouilly the guns hurried on with generous 
emulation, and early in the battle almost 
all the German guns were deployed in 
great masses to sustain the unequal 
struggle brought on by von der Goltz’s 
precipitancy. 

But Vionville is the striking 
example of the shell-power and 
mobility of artillery may be thrown into 
the scale. Bazaine was seeking to elude 
the German grasp, and might slip away 
were not a swift stroke delivered at some 
vital spot to cripple and delay him. Cavalry 
and horse artillery were alone possessed 
of the necessary qualifications for the task, 
and at his flank accordingly the quick 
squadrons and light guns were launched. 


most 
how 


Even more impressive is the story of 
Sedan, when the long columns of German 
guns gradually deployed and encircled 
their opponents in the remorseless grip, 
whose weight it wag impossible to shake 
off, and whose pressure became more 
insupportable as the hours flew by. In 
vain did demoralised troops belonging to 
every arm seek safety in the recesses of 
the Bois de Garenne. The pitiless shells 
still sought them out under the leafy 
screen, still scattered terror and dismay 
where they fell, still rained in a never- 
ceasing shower of destruction. Every 
attempt to break out of thetreacherous cover 
was met by a yet more withering blast of 
fire, and the appearance of troops at the 
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edge of the wood simply drew an over- 
whelming tempest upon them. Ninety 
guns thus sternly prepared the way for 
the final assault of their infantry, and 
so completely did they accomplish their 
task that the loss, compared to that at 
St. Privat, was insignificant. The guns 
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first been established, and the resistance 
of the enemy has been broken down by 
fire before the assault is delivered. 

In order to bring this out clearly, it is 
necessary to become again, for a moment, 
technical, if not dry. 

The German guns fired what is now 
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had practically beaten down resistance by 
shell-fire before the battalions moved for- 


ward. The capture of the edge of that 
wood, full of well-armed infantry, was a 
task which even the most confident 
onlookers viewed with apprehension, but 
the resistance met with was almost nil. 
Utterly discouraged at many points, the 
French laid down their arms and advanced 
to meet their enemies, crying ‘‘ Mercy! 
mercy! we can do nothing; we are 
crushed by the fire of your artillery.” 
Eleven thousand fourteen thousand 
unwounded prisoner’ was a_ tangible 
tribute to the effect of that devastating 
cannonade. 


to 


And if fire-power could accomplish such 
things nearly thirty years ago, it is not an 
extravagant estimate which anticipates 
double or treble as much from it under 
similar circumstances now. Not two to 
one, nor three to one, nor even five to one 
will carry a position by direct attack in the 
face of modern smallbores and artillery, 
unless a marked superiority in fire has 


LIMBER AND REAR-GUARD RETIRING AFTER 
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regarded as so useless a projectile that 
modern batteries do not carry a single 
round of it. It was what we call a 
“common” shell—that is to say, a 
hollow iron sphere or cylinder was filled 
with powder, the explosion of which broke 
it up into pieces, which were flung round 
about. Each of these shells constituted, 
in fact, a small mine. If exploded in a 
house, or under a wagon or gun-carriage, 
or in the midst of a compact body of men 
its effect would be great; but it would be 
very local. The pieces sent flying round 
soon lost their velocity, and had effect 
over a very narrow circle only. Against 
troops in loose formation and in the open 
the results were more moral than material. 
Early in the century an English artillery 
officer invented a shell, called ‘‘ Shrapnel” 
after him, which was filled with bullets. 
These were released from the light cover- 
ing that held them together by a small 
bursting charge, during the flight of the 
shell in the air, and then were carried 
forward by the force which had driven the 
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original shell from the gun. It is the 
boast of our artillery that this projectile, 
which has been adopted by all nations, 
and is now practically the only one which 
gunners care to use in the field, was the 
invention of one of its officers. 

The difficulties in the way of a com- 
plete development of Shrapnel’s original 
idea were, however, great. To adjust a 
fuse to the time of flight of the shell was 
not easy, and unless correctly adjusted 
the fuse was valueless) We may here 
pass over the various stages of develop- 
ment, and say at once that at present the 
shrapnel shell is an entirely reliable pro- 
jectile, capable of minute adjustment, and 
adaptable to burst at any point in the path 
of the projectile from the moment it leaves 
the muzzle of the gun. Moreover, modern 
explosive agents are much more powerful 
than those formerly in use, and modern 
gun construction has enabled the most to 
be got out of them. Consequently, it has 
become possible not only to burst a 
shell in the air at the point most 
advantageous for the dispersal of the 


bullets it is filled with, but owing 
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to the increased propelling power driving 
the shell through the air, each of these 
bullets carries further and strikes harder 


than formerly. The height above the 
ground and the distance in front of the 
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target at which the shell is burst depend 
on the range, but we may assume for the 
sake of illustration that twenty feet up 
and fifty yards short of the target are good 
average distances. ‘The effect of such a 
burst, then, is this—that a volley of, say, two 
hundred bullets is discharged from a point 
fifty yards in front of the opponent’s line, 
and considerably above it. These bullets 
do not naturally all carry the same dis- 
tance; some strike the ground almost 
at once, some are carried on perhaps 
as much as three hundred yards, all 
ricochet on favourable ground. The 
width of ground covered may be placed 
at some twenty yards. A strip of ground 
of that width and some hundred yards 
long, is therefore swept by a very de- 
structive fire, delivered in such a way that 
it is not easy by occupying cover to gain 
security. A man lying down is almost as 
vulnerable as one standing up. A low 
breastwork or shelter such as would ward 
off a rifle-bullet will yield but compara- 
tively small protection. 

It is clear that such a projectile is 
endowed with immense advantages when 


** HALT—ACTION— FRONT !”’ 


man-killing in the open is the object to 
be arrived at, and that it then far surpasses 
in power the old-fashioned little mines 
or “common” shell of which mention 
has just been made. Great, therefore, 
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as were the performances of the German 
artillery in 1870, we have every right 
to assume that had it been equipped 
with its present maéériel and ammunition, 
they would have been higher still; and 
we may fairly expect to find guns playing 
an even more prominent part in the wars 
of the future than they did when France 
was last conquered. 

But since the shrapnel shell has attained 
anything like its present perfection we 
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task, and, 1n consequence, as at Sedan, 
suffered but little when they made the 
assault. The ‘‘ common ”’ shells, which are, 
as I have explained, but inefficient man- 
killers, were discarded, and shrapnel with 
time-fuses bursting in the air substituted for 
them. The correspondents on both sides 
bear testimony to the effect which was then 
produced. Little balls of white smoke 
floating in the air indicated where the 
terrible messengers of destruction had 
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have not had many valuable object-lessons 


to guide us. Quite recently, as I shall 
show, its destructive effect has been 
brilliantly exhibited, but in order to be 
convincing, results should be gleaned from 
experiences where science fought imparti- 
ally on either side. We have such an 
instance, and it is a telling one, from the 
war of 1877-78. At the battle of the 
Aladja Dagh, fought between the Russians 
and Turks on Oct. 15, 1877, modern 
shrapnel was for the first time employed 
in field warfare on a large scale. Here, 
as at Plevna, the Turks were securely 
entrenched, but the Russian artillery, 
which at Plevna had been kept back at 
long ranges, was now pushed forward to 
within 1500 yards of the works. The 
infantry waited for the guns to perform their 
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burst, and it was noticed that when the 
ominous white cloud appeared over a 
certain spot, the musketry ceased, but 
broke out again after a short interval. 
Living and uninjured men had then re- 
placed the killed and wounded. In the 
end, Moukhtar Pasha’s army (35,000 strong) 
was crushingly defeated ; some 5000 men 
belonging to it were killed and wounded ; 
7000 laid down their arms; 1000 to 2000, 
dispersed and scattered, disappeared. The 
Russian shrapnel had inflicted the greater 
part of the losses, to the extent, in the 
opinion of one high authority, of fifty per 
cent. Referring to it, Moukhtar Pasha 
said, ‘‘ That was the grand point, where 
they beat us. It was the old story of 
France and Prussia.” ‘The old story that 
men in peace-time forget the lessons of 
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war, that “ fire effect is everything and all 
the rest nothing,” as Napoleon said at the 
beginning of the century. 

During the war between Servia_ and 
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We have not had any experiences of 
indisputable value since this brilliant little 
fight. During the Chilian Civil War of 
1891 modern guns and projectiles were 
in some cases in the 
hands of the com- 
batants, but these 
were unskilled men, 
and did not know 
how to utilise their 
weapons. Therefore, 
though the Con- 
stitutionalists 
brought a battery of 
Krupp guns into the 
field, and though the 
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Bulgaria in 1885 an incident occurred at 
the battle of Slievenitza which, small in 
itself, is important because it illustrates 
the superiority of modern projectiles over 
those which accomplished so much in 
1870. Two Bulgarian guns were called 
upon to engage two batteries (eight guns) 
of Servian artillery. The latter 
firing ‘‘common” shell, while the former 
made use of shrapnel. A Reservist, a 
lawyer by profession, commanded the two 
Bulgarian guns, and having only untrained 
men with him, was obliged himself to set 
the fuses. He brought his guns up with 
great skill to a spot from which the range 
to his opponents had 
already been gauged 
by some tirailleurs 
of his side. In three 
rounds he had verified 
the fuse and range 
for his guns, and six 
minutes later the 
eight opposed to 
him had had enough, 
and, limbering up 
with great difficulty 
and heavy loss, with- 
drew. On the other 
hand, although 
twenty-seven grazes or small craters were 
counted close to the Bulgarian guns, 
not a man was touched, and but one 
horse was killed. 


were 


effect of its fire is 
stated to have 
been marked, we 
need not dwell on its performances. 
The war between Turkey and Greece 
has not either yielded interesting results 
except in a negative direction. At 
Domokos the Greek artillery was very 
favourably placed, and in a position on 
which it was difficult to range. The 
Turkish guns at the beginning kept at 
the absurdly long range (for fighting pur- 
poses) of 3500 yards, and never came in 
nearer than 2000 yards. The infantry 
attack was not, therefore, supported as 
it should have been by artillery. The 
rate of fire, also, was extremely low, being 
at the rate of one round per battery per 
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minute only. Common shell was chiefly 
used, and its effect, although occasionally 
of considerable moral value, was not great. 
The use of shrapnel appears scarcely to 
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have been properly understood, and the little was done with it, because the 
fuses acted badly. On the side of the fuses were badly set, and the manage- 
Greeks the same tendency to use common ment of time shrapnel was clearly but 
shell during the artillery duel was observed, imperfectly understood. The truth is that 
and when shrapnel was resorted to but in both armies the 


artillery was not 
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adequately trained. The matériel was 
good and far in advance of any which has 
yet been used in a great European war; 
but the best guns and the best harness and 
the best horses are all useless on the 
battlefield if the men have not been 
accustomed to handic them at practice- 
camps, firing at targets with the projectiles 
that they will use in war, observing the 
results of their fire, and learning lessons 
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nature of fighting were not by any means 
in favour of artillery, but on many an 
occasion the help of guns was found quite 
indispensable. It is not within the powers 
of mountain-guns to destroy sangars—even 
the 15-pounder cannot hope to do that— 
but the showers of shrapnel bullets which 
were made to fall upon these strongholds 
were enough to deter our opponents from 
showing their heads above them. When 
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which are brought home by counting the 
actual hits made on dummies. Such 
practical training means expense, but 
unless batteries can make hits in war they 
are an encumbrance rather than anything 
else, and true economy would either spend 
a little more in thoroughly training them 
or abolish them altogether. The Greco- 
Turkish War has not taught us much as 
regards modern artillery, but at least it 
has taught us that. 

To turn from Thessaly to Tirah is some- 
what refreshing. Here the country and 


during the attack of a position, you have 
compelled an enemy to cower down behind 
cover, in place of firing on the approach- 
ing infantry, even though you may have 
been unable to destroy any of that cover, 
and have killed or wounded but few of 
those who held it, you have performed 
a great deal, and materially contributed 
towards the success of the assault. On 
many an occasion, too, when the tribesmen 
could not be driven from their positions 
amid rocky heights even bya well-dirscted 
artillery fire, the results obtained indirectly 
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by the guns were by no means to be 
despised. Because, although the bullets 
of a shrapnel could not reach men 
hidden behind rocks or peaks, they 
nevertheless diminished immensely the 
effect of the hostile musketry by 
compelling many who would otherwise 
have been shooting to seek security 
and remain idle. 

In Egypt, however, during the late 
campaign, the conditions were eminently 
favourable to the guns, and _ never, 
probably, did opponents afford better 
targets than the Dervishes did at Omdur- 
man. Nor were our batteries slow to turn 
their opportunities to good account. It 
is never possible to discriminate exactly 
between the destructive effect of bullets 
from rifles and from shrapnel. Nor, 
where all worked so harmoniously and 
satisfactorily together, is it gracious to 
attempt to allot to every arm its precise 
share of the victory. Combined efforts 
are what war demands, and we desire to 
encourage the various arms to work for 
general, not for individual results. No 
attempt to analyse or weigh against one 
another the results of the infantry and 
artillery fire will therefore be attempted. 
What is certain is that the slaughter caused 
by fire of one kind or another was quite 
terrible, and, considering the short time 
in which it was effected, probabiy unpre- 
cedented. The evidence of those who 
were engaged speaks strongly as to the 
effect produced by modern shrapnel, and 
the expectations of the artillery officers were 
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completely realised.. The tremendous torce 
of high explosive shells fired by howitzers 
on buildings and troops within them was 
likewise well exhibited, although interest- 
ing questions as to their effect on troops 
in the open could not, owing to the cir- 
cumstances, be cleared up. That it was 
a gunners’ day seems established by the 
great consumption of gun ammunition 
which took place. The 4th Egyptian 
battery alone fired 913 rounds. During 
the war of 1870 such an expenditure of 
shells was extremely rare. At Vionville 
certainly several batteries got rid of more 
than 1ooo rounds apiece, and one ex- 
pended 1164; but at Vionville the chief 
stress fell on the guns, and that long- 
drawn-out struggle lasted the whole of a 
summer’s day. The lesson of Omdur- 
man seems largely to be that to assail 
a foe in position until his _fire- power 
has been beaten down will be an impos- 
sibility. The question of the future will 
be how to destroy that power, and that it 
will have to be done chiefly by artillery 
fire—if we are to judge by what we see 
going on abroad—seems the accepted 
opinion. Meantime, the progress in artil- 
lery matériel continues. Quick-firing guns 
and high explosives—possibly in time a 
combination of both—are with us or on 
the way. In other words, more shells and 
more powerful ones will sweep the battle- 
fields of the future ; and, if other things be 
fairly equal, that army which brings the 
most effective artillery fire to bear will win 
the day. 
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By TWO OF HIS COUSINS. 





NCE upon a time, as the tales he 
loved so well mostly begin, there 

was a little delicate lad in Edinburgh, who 
has, in these later days, told the world much 
about himself. He has put into his books 
a great deal of all that went to the making 
of his life ; so that it is easy to picture him 
in sickness and in health—especially in 
sickness— 

When I was sick and lay in bed, 

I had two pillows for my head; 


I was the giant, great and still, 
That sits upon the pillow hill, 

And sees before him dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 


It was a land he studied often, then and 
since ; but he looked at it, as he looked 
at all things, happily, and with that intense 
and bright perception that was his most 
priceless gift—also, perhaps, with that 
enjoyment which comes from the regain- 
ing of health, and which is in itself sweet 
enough to make amends for illness. It is 
a delight not known to those who are 
always well, and yet a very intimate 
delight, lending relish to all things; the 
sky is so blue when one has not seen 
it for long, the sunshine so intoxicatingly 
golden when the window-blind that care- 
fully shut it out is at last pulled up, and 
all the smallest things of life grow so big 
and so jollily important that there is no 
passing them by. 

So it was with him. Whether he were 
mapping out “ Treasure Island” in his 
plate of porridge and milk, or chasing 
robbers round the “ whin-bush knobs” of 
the counterpane, or watching at dusk for 
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the coming of Leerie-light-the-lamps, and 
begging him to 
See a little child, and nod to him to-night! 
or whether he were travelling “‘ the long, 
black passage up to bed,” where 
All round the candle the crooked shadows come, 
And go marching along up the stair; 
or lying awake in the windy nights, listen- 
ing to the blatter of mysterious tramping 
feet— 
By at the gallop he goes, and then, 
By at the gallop he comes again, 


always there is the same note of personal 
enjoyment so strong that he has‘no diffi- 
culty in recalling it, so strong that he can 


represent it intensely. And yet, though 
he tells so much himself, and so many 
things have been written of him by others, 
there are still many memories of him and 
his boyhood in Edinburgh that have not 
yet been told. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was an only 
son, but he was one of a large family of 
cousins and kinsfolk. Called after his 
grandfather, Dr. Lewis Balfour, he had 
five cousins who shared the name with 
him; so.that they had to be distinguished 
from each other by sobriquets more or 
less reasonable. There were, for instance, 
“Delhi” and ‘‘Cramond,” from the 
respective places of their birth; while his 
own nickname among the boys was 
‘*Smout.” He was a very delicate child, 
as has been said, and not always fit for 
play with other children; but he had a 
delightful and untirable companion always 
at hand—himself. He never was lonely, 
even in the “land of counterpane.” He 
told himself stories, of which instalments 
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were told sometimes to other people also: 
they were generally tales of adventure 
so complicated that it was a marvel 
how he ever found his way through them; 
and yet he never made a mistake—or, at 
least, never let himself be found out in 
one. He was once telling such a tale 
when his hearer noticed, as she thought, a 
discrepancy. Some shipwrecked sailors (it 
was a tale of savages and tropical seas and 
all the delightful glamour of unfamiliar 
things, untried things, which charmed 
him, child, as it entranced him, man) had 
plunged into a river, and, after having left 
everything on the further side, suddenly 
were repossessed of their guns. 

‘“*But you forget, Louis,” she put in, 
“they have left them behind.” 

“You wait,” was his reply; “just you 
wait, and you'll see.” 

He went on and on, till she thought he 
had altogether forgotten the thing ; but at 
length, so cleverly worked in that it seemed 
to come in its natural place and inevitably, 
the explanation turned up. What it was is 
not of much consequence now; but his 
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hearer could not help wondering then, and 


does not know yet, whether it was put in 
only because she had called his attention 
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to it, or whether it had all been planned 
out and arranged in his mind from the 
beginning. She wondered over it so 
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“An ancestor of mine, who was a herd of men.... We 
children admired him . .. for his beautiful face and 
”’-MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 


silver hair 
much and so often that at last, in the 
days when he had made his home in 
Samoa, she recalled the story to him and 
begged him to try and remember, but he 
could not. And for that matter it was 
odd enough either way ; for that a child of 
five could have so kept the thing in mind 
and worked in the explanation as to make 
it seem, at least, as if he had foreseen it 
from the beginning, shows an amount of 
intuitive literary skill that many practised 
writers might envy. 

With his cousins “ Smout” was always 
a favourite. ‘“‘Even when it was at his 
own expense, he had a way of telling a 
story that made it seem the funniest thing 
in the world,” one of them says of him. 
“I’ve heard him repeating old tales 
against me, and he made us laugh over 
them consumedly—I as much as anyone.” 
Moreover, he and they, as was natural, 
shared many interests. Whether it was 
the fashion among boys then, a fashion 
that has since gone out, I do not know— 
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it may have only come from having many 
relations in far countries—but several 
of the cousins had “‘ museums,” as they 
called them—collections of things sent 
home from India or China, begged from 
one or the other, or picked up in Leith 
curiosity-shops. Leith was a great place 
of pilgrimage in those days to the boys: 
they knew all the windows where, amid a 
heterogeneous collection, 
something out of the way 
might be looked for, a neck- 
lace of berries or some South 
Sea shells, a bit of jade, or 
perhaps a carved junk or 
models of Chinese or Malay 
fishing-boats. These were 
the days when people brought 
and sent home far more things 
than they do now, and when 
a house told of its distant 
sons as soon as one set foot 
within its doors. Who does 
not remember the pungent 
scent that worked itself into 
our childish dreams about the 
marvels that came out of 
strange-smelling boxes, 
straight from the unknown, 
rich with a mystery and de- 
light that is lacking when we 
buy them nowadays in shops 
that lie at our very doors? 
The boys’ “‘ museums” con- 
tained much that was really 
curious and interesting ; and 
it was a triumph to possess 
something that no one else 
had, a necessity to possess at 
least no less than anyone 
else. Louis Stevenson not 
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so much as winced, it had all to be begun 
over again. One of the cousins, who was 
not very old then, remembers having hard 
work sometimes to stand it when the 
object was a very enviable one, and the 
price of it, in ‘“‘ whacks,” was high. It 
must be remembered that it was then a 
common thing that the entry into boys’ 
societies was made conditional on bearing 
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HE WAS TWO YEARS AND THREE MONTHS OLD. 


only had a ‘‘museum” him- 

self, but he was a great purveyor to the 
others, by way of exchange ; for in winter- 
ing abroad with his mother he had special 
opportunities, and was able to bring back 
from the Riviera bits of Roman pottery, 
tear-bottles, plaited palms from Bordighera, 
and so on. But his manner of exchange 
with his cousins was peculiar: he “ sold” 
the things at the rate of so many “ whacks” 
on the hand given with a strap or cane, to 
be taken without flinching. If the “buyer” 


pain without complaint. I do not know 
whether it still is so. 

Frequently, too, the cousins went bird- 
nesting together. There is certainly 
nothing very remarkable in that, except 
that now the town covers much of the 
ground that then was garden, field, or 
park; where they happily trespassed is 
become a wilderness of villas. Then 
there were old houses set about with trees 
and thick shrubberies and lawns, and shut 
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in with high walls: when the elder cousins 
went a-nesting—generally where they had 
no business to go—the younger ones, 
“big” and “little” Jamie, were left 
perched on the top of these same walls to 
keep a look-out and give warning in case 
of danger, and then to get down there- 
from and save themselves as best they 
might. Not always very easy when the 
boy was very small, and the wall very 
high ; but that was an _ unconsidered 
detail to the elders. Louis Stevenson 
did not lose his love 
for such things; 
and there is a 
certain tree in the 
garden of Swanston 
Cottage where 
later, a long- 


legged lad of 
twenty-one or 
thereabouts, he 
climbed to rifle a 
magpie’s nest; and 
coming down with 
a run, the eggs in 


his mouth, found 
them, by personal 
- assay, to be addled. 

When he was 
still a little lad, 
one of his uncles, 
Dr. George Balfour, 
was living at 
Cramond, some five 
miles out of Edin- 
burgh. Louis was 
often out with his ‘ 
cousin and namesake, ‘‘ Cramond” Lewis; 
and it was the mhemory, no doubt, of days 
spent in the narrow wooded valley of the 
Almond, where the old bridge crosses the 
river and the village nestles down beside 
it, that led him later to choose this spot 
for the home of Balfour of Shaws, in 
“Kidnapped.” It is beautiful enough, 
full of sun and shade and the sound of 
running water, to be long and lovingly 
remembered: and he was not one who 
forgot. 

Among the places in Edinburgh where 
his memory clings closest, of course the 
house in Heriot Row comes first. How 
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dear it was to him we can guess: we know 
how well his cousins loved it, and how 
hard it is to pass the door now, when 
it is empty of all save remembrance. 
For all are gone who used to live there— 
all, except only ‘‘Cummie,” his old 
nurse—and the house is strange to us. 
Thomas Stevenson, kindest and quaintest 
of uncles, his wife, his son, so many of the 
old friends—even Coolin and Smuroch and 
Jura, the dogs !—surely are still just within 
the door; we cannot think them else- 
where; and we 
would not enter to 
be disappointed. 
Happily, I could 
almost say, the 
house now is 
strange to us. 
There Louis was at 
home, falling ill, 
tediously roused 
back to compara- 
tive health, playing 
all the time, as he 
played, boy and 
man, all his life; 
playing in sickness 
and making a play 
of sickness, and 
finding even there 
enjoyment. In the 
library he shared 
with his cousins a 
world of adventure, 
amid pirates and 
savages, in un- 
known seas and 
strange waters ; a long folding arm-chair or 
lounge was usually chosen fo. the boat, 
being conveniently on castors, and was 
pushed about by the bar-bells, which he was 
ordered to use to develop his chest. He 
was apt to remember their existence more 
often for other, and less improving, 
purposes, such as the above. It was 
here, upstairs, that he undertook to make 
his younger cousins ‘‘see ghosts”; they 
were shut, each in his turn and alone, in 
a dark room, where the spectres were pro- 
duced by means of a magic-lantern worked 
by threads passing out under the door. 
Louis, upon the landing outside, vastly 
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enjoyed the fun; the small boy within the floor, and making all his preparations 
submitted to it—with a difference. One _ carefully according to instruction. It was 
of them is even willing to admit that he at night, and he was alone: “And I got 
may have been a /i#éle into the very biggest 
bit frightened... fright you can just 
Still, Louis had the UP imagine,” he after- 
knack of making any- wards told his cousin, 
thing in which he sits one of the writers of 
shared delightful, , ‘ ; this article, ‘“‘ lest the 
though it might be, ytd Ss 2 devil should take me 
and generally was, a ee at my word, and really 
“‘creepy.” It is only 4 ) a appear. I wondered 
fair to allow also that a a how on earth I was 
he frightened himself going to get rid of 
quite as much as he ' F him. I tell you, even 
ever frightened any- now when I think of it 
one else. Later, in- I get hot all over.” 

deed, when he was It was in the Heriot 
abroad and _ alone, Row house, too, that 
having read some old he had his theatre ; 
books on magic, it and what that was to 
came into his head him he himself has 
that he, too, would a. L. STEVENSON DN Wis CoEZZes Dave. told us. Who has 
like to “raise the not read that most 
devil” ; and with great pains he copied the delightful chapter in ‘“‘ Memories and 


circles, the double pentagon, andthe mystic Portraits” which is headed “‘ Penny Plain, 
symbols, drawing them about himself upon and Twopence Coloured”; and who, 
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having read it, will not go on pilgrimage to 
another spot where his memory isstill green, 
and which he himself has pointed out ? 

“There stands, I fancy, to this day . . . 
a certain stationer’s shop at a corner of 
the wide thoroughfare that joins the city 
of my childhood to the sea. . . .” 

Yes, it stands there still, at the corner 


' 


‘*THE RISING SUN”; CARVED BY R. L. 


of Antigua Street: a shop whose door 
pouts between two slanting windows, with 
a lending library filling shelves in its 
recesses, where some thirty years ago 
were piles of ancient fashion-books and 
bygone Keepsakes and Garlands. Then 
it was “‘dark, and smelt of Bibles” ; and 
in “the Leith Walk window all the year 


’ 


STEVENSON ON A TREE 
IN THE GARDEN OF SWANSTON COTTAGE. 
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round there stood displayed a theatre in 
working order.” 

It may be that nowadays boys do not 
play with toy theatres, but they did then; 
and Louis tells us even that this same 
shop-window was ‘‘a loadstone rock for 
all that bore the name of boy.” One of his 
cousins remembers still the joys of stage- 
management — for he 
concedes that looking 
on was slow work in 
coimparison—the 
manipulation of the 
‘“‘spoons” or wire 
slides which held the 
figures, the painting 
of scenery (they 
scorned the “ two- 
pence coloured” for 
economic as well as 
artistic reasons), and 
above all the delight 
of trick pieces, when, 
by means of threads, 
Cinderella’s pumpkin 
opened into a carriage 
or Harlequin turned a 
roast of beef into a 
plum-pudding. 

Nowadays, alas! 
there is no theatre in 
the window, no en- 
ticing and mysterious 
bundles of plays, not 
even the same name 
above the door; and 
yet Louis Stevenson 
meets you, as it were, 
upon the doorstep, and 
he is not forgotten. 

‘Ay, he came here 
a lot in Mr. Smith’s 
time,” the proprietor 
is ready to tell you; 
‘that was before my 
day, but I’ve heard about it from him. He 
came here to buy plays for toy theatres 
mostly ; there used to be some lying about, 
I mind, that he must have handled often.” 

Handled? Yes. ... “And then to go 
within, to announce yourself as an intend- 
ing purchaser, and, closely watched, 
be suffered to undo those bundles and 
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breathfessly devour those pages of gesticu- 
lating villains. . . .” 

Surely the little shop, as one glances 
about it, changes and grows darker and 
grimier ; the window is blocked by hang- 
ing files of smal! paper packets labelled 
with strange names—almost one can read 
them, they grow so clear—and the theatre 
in the middle is set up nobly, with a wood- 
land scene so real that the trees are more 
tree-like than any one ever saw in life. 
And surely behind the counter is an old 
man, a little stern of face and stately, as 


in the baby, as he managed to do in most 
things. He arrived one day and made 
himself vastly agreeable, as he always 
knew how to do; and after a great flow 
of conversation, he remarked that he had 
bought a rattle for the baby. ‘‘ But I’ve 
lost it on the way down,” he added 
vaguely; ‘‘ 1’ll go and get her another.” 

Later in the day he reappeared, and 
continued the conversation as if it had 
never been interrupted. It was only when 
he got up, at last, to go away, that the 
rattle was recalled to him. 


THE PENTLANDS, BEHIND SWANSTON. 


“ The green bosom of Allermuir.”’—MeEmories AND PORTRAITS. 


befits the guardian of such delights; and 
on the hither side a boy who is breathless 
with the rapturous uncertainty of choice. 
And one can almost hear in one’s ears a 
voice that cries, ‘‘ J do not believe, child, that 
you are an intending purchaser at all... .” 
Even outside, upon the pavement, there 
are memories of him that come back to 
the writer vividly. ‘Long and often,” he 
says himself, ‘‘ have I lingered there with 
empty pockets”: it was a spot he could 
not pass and keep his wits from wander- 
ing. Once, when he was about twelve 
years old, a little cousin was born in a 
neighbouring street, a little further down 
the hill; and Louis took a mild interest 


“Oh... yes,” he said; “I did get 
another. But...I lost that on the way 
down, too!” 

The baby, who is one of the present 
writers, never looks at the penny-plain- 
and-twopence-coloured window when she 
passes it to-day without thinking of the 
rattle she never got. 

Indeed, all the most vivid memories of 
Louis Stevenson—or, at least, so it seems 
to some of his cousins and playmates— 
are whimsical odds and ends such as this: 
mere trifles that live in one’s thoughts 
because they were “so like him,” or else 
because they were told by him with that 
inimitable freshness and charm which is 
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COLINTON MANSE AS IT WAS IN R. L. STEVENSON’S CHILDHOOD : 
THE OLD FRONT. 


well-beloved house.’",—MeEMORIES AND PoRTRAITS. 





must—have done 
when, to begin with, he 
was preparing to follow 
the profession of his 
family, but we _ re- 
member that he and 
his father took levels 
o’ nights in the draw- 
ing-room at Heriot 
Row, and built beacons 
with a complicate 
pyramid of chairs. We 
do not know whether, 
in his trips on the 
Pharos, he ever gained 
any practical experi- 
ence, but we shall 
always remember his 
own story of climbing 
a narrow ledge along 
a precipitous cliff-face. 
When at its narrowest, 
he met with a large and 
opinionated gull. He 
carefully reached out 


not to be forgotten. We cannot recall a foot—it was a spot where movement had 
any details of work that he may—that he to be calculated—to shove it off, but 
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“ The sound of water everywhere; ... and in the midst of this, the manse.”’—Memorirs AND PoRTRAITS. 
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the gull only opened a huge beak and 
looked unfriendly. Same manceuvre with 
the other foot: same result. The gull 
remained in possession, and Louis crawled 
back ignominiously into safety, to tell with 
delight the story against himself. So, 
too, we remember little of his college 
days ; but one of his cousins—the present 
writer—had the luck to be introduced to 
the University by 
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he would wish to be remembered, the 
place that he himself remembered best of 
all: the old home at Colinton, where his 
mother and all her brothers and sisters 
grew up, and left only to go forth into the 
furthermost ends of the earth. For “ the 
face of the earth was peppered with the 
children of the manse, and letters with 
outlandish stamps became familiar to the 





him, and will never 
forget that he was 
shown an elaborate 
method for getting 
“Cards” at classes 
without attending 
them, and was also 
taken to the rooms of 
the Speculative 
Society, where Louis 
impressed on him that 
he was in the sole spot 
within the University 
gates where smoking 
could not be pro- 
hibited. The Specu- 
lative Society has a 
portrait of him now, 
and no doubt has 
many more reason- 
able associations with 
him than this; but 
we remember these 
things because they 
were “‘ so like Louis.” 
Perhaps, too, because 
they are the personal 
things that we indi- 
vidually saw, or heard, 
or shared; and not 
the larger facts of his 
life that pre- 
sently to grow into quite a solemn im- 
portance. Louis was not “important” to 
his cousins ; he was just the best of com- 
panions, a playmate beyond compare, an 
incarnate delight of youth. And it is as 
such they like best to think of him still, 
young—never grown old; one of them- 
selves—not yet become famous. To others 
he may be celebrated; to them he is just 
“* Louis ”—and that is more. 

And there is still another place where 


were 





COLINTON MANSE, WITH A CORNER OF KEEPSAKE MILL. 
“ Here ts the mill with the humming of thunder, 
Here is the weir with the wonder of foam.” 
Cup's Garvey or Verse. 


local postmen ” .; and presently the 
grandchildren came and went, and in time 
brought ‘her children also to see—and to 
remember. A beautiful place, surely. 

Set in the midst of the curving bank 
and clasping circle of trees there is the 
house, “not so large as I had sup- 
posed” (we have, all of us, come back 
to feel that, after magnifying it in re- 
membrance), but still “a well-beloved 
house, its image fondly dwelt on by many 
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travellers ”—in so many parts of the world 
talked of and told of by those who 
had been children there to their own 
children, who will some day find their 
way back to it, as surely as_ needles 
to a magnet; written to so often, 
thought of so long, so full of the memories 
of those who have lived there, and of those 
who have died. <A _ well-beloved house, 
surely. All about it one can almost trace the 
footsteps that have worn its paths. Here 


¢ ay” 
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them the delicate lad who came out from 
Edinburgh to ‘‘ get well again,’ Louis 
Stevenson. 

What games have been played here! as 
he, the best of all players, remembers— 


Dear Uncle Jim, this garden ground . . . 
Has seen immortal actions done, 
And valiant battles lost and won... . 
Here is the sea, here is the sand, 
Here is simple shepherd’s land. 

bone Apart and high 
— Siberia lies, where I, 
With Robert Bruce and William Tell, 
Was bound by an enchanter’s spell. 


Down in the deep mill-pool one of the 
cousins went to sea in a tub, and only the 
special providence that watches over 
boys brought him back 
safe and sound to land; 
another rode the pony 
round by the “ black road,” 
through the kitchen and 
out at the front door, with 
the old cook clamorous 
behind him and the chiefer 
authorities safely out of 
the way. And from among 
the stones of the church- 
yard wall yonder, dead 
men’s eyes looked out 
and wove themselves into 
nightmares. 
Alas! there is small 


COLINTON CHURCH AND 
MANSE, 

“ The trees on the steep oppo- 
site side... seem to climb 
to Heaven.” 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 


change in the place, but 
the children are child- 
ren .no longer. The 
Morella_ cherry-tree on 
the far side of the house 


is the “‘ great yew, making a pleasing horror 
of shade”; yonder the deodar, which the 
eidest uncle sent home from India, a seed 
within an envelope, and which is now a 
tall and splendid tree. Up there are the 
gooseberry-bushes that used to be, we 
steadfastly believe, the best in all the 
world ; and a little higher is the grave- 
yard, where “‘spunkies might be seen to dance, 
at least by children.” And so many children 
have come and gone here ; the sons and 
daughters of the manse_ themselves, 
and after them the next generation, a 
goodly troop of cousins, and among 


bears as rich a crop to- 
day as ever; the roses in the garden 
are blossoming still, and the gooseberries 
only a little older and less excellent. 


The river— 
On from mill to mill, 


Flows past our childhood’s garden still. 
But the children— 


Never more 
Shall watch it from the water-door. 
They have gone out into the world, and 
few among them have come back. They 
have gone to India, New Zealand, to 
islands in tropical seas; one of them is 
become famous—and he has not come 
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back. Some have gone 

further still; and these 

will come back no more— 
How far is it to Babylon ? 
Ah, far enough, my dear, 
Far, far enough from here:.. . 
Can I get there by candle-light ? 
I do not know. ... 
But only, children, hear it right, 
Ah, never to return again! 


There is a strange pathos 
in these songs he sings to 
children ; one cannot write 
of him and not quote them, 
for he has put his own life 
into them. He, who was 
to die at the other side of 
the world, remembered so 
well all that was in the past, 
with thoughts flying back- 
wards to the “ well-beloved 
house,” and to the tread 
of Edinburgh streets and 
the smell of Scottish air: 
he remembered so kindly 
and with such yearning the playmates 
of his childhood, that he will meet no 
more— 
The eternal dawn... 
Shall break on hill and plain, 
And put all stars and candles out 
Ere we be young again. 

He wrote this, and yet elsewhere he 
writes of home-coming ; and who knows 
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COLINTON CHURCH, AND BRIDGE OVER THE WATER OF LEITH. 


“I have named, among many rivers that make music in my memory, that 
dirty Water of Letth . 
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how close the thought of it lay to his 
heart >— 

Home from the Indies and home from the Ocean, 
Heroes and soldiers, we all shall come home ; 
Still we shall. find the old mill-wheel in motion, 

Turning and churning the river to foam. 
But the Indies and the Ocean have 
held fast so many: the mill-wheel has 
stopped—and fe has not come home. 
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By HENRY MARTLEY. 





INCE young men and young women 
both attended lectures at the College, 
the fitness of things might have seemed to 
demand that they should frequently fall in 
love with each other; but, as a matter of 
fact, they left each other severely alone. 
Perhaps it was that the majority of the 
young men, having already educated them- 
selves under trying circumstances, were too 
immersed in further self-improvement to 
notice their more frivolous fellow-students. 
Perhaps it was that the estimable but callow 
and slightly unpolished young men were 
not appreciated by us. We favoured the 
latter view; and one young woman who 
fancied that she possessed a power of 
epigram summed it up by saying that, 
“though we were both a mixed lot, the 
young men came from anywhere and 
the young women from everywhere.” At 
any rate, it was an unwritten law that if 
a young woman of a romantic dis- 
position could find no extraneous object 
for her affections, she could cherish 
a fervent but hopeless adoration for 
a professor. Almost every unmarried 
professor had his quota of admirers, and 
he accepted their adoration with con- 
tentment. Mr. Muswell, the big black- 
bearded psychology lecturer, generally 
spent an extra half-hour explaining collo- 
quially to the female portion of his class 
why they could not call their souls their 
own ; and it was an accepted custom that 
Professor Monroe, the political economy 
lecturer, should have a bevy of button- 
holes on his desk, from which he chose 
a fortunate flower with diplomatic 
fickleness. 
Professor Farle, 


however, was an 
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exception to the rule, and might as well 
have been married. Though he was only 
a little over forty, we all looked on him as 
an old man. For the last ten years not a 
single girl had ever thought of making him 
her heart’s hero. There were traditions 
that at one time adventurous young women 
had consulted him colloquially about their 
reading, and had been referred briefly to 
standard works; and that once or twice 
offerings of flowers had been placed on 
his desk, which he had disregarded as so 
much furniture. Three times a week he 
appeared punctual and precise at eleven 
o’clock and delivered an hour’s grave dis- 
course on English literature. Then, as 
far as the most observant one could gather, 
he retired to his lodgings or the British 
Museum, and gave himself up to the com- 
position of those occasional volumes which 
were so exhaustive as to be almost entirely 
unread. Everyone acknowledged the 
value of his lectures. The way in which 
he summed up an author in four quota- 
tions and three adjectives for further 
amplification was enough to carry you 
through your examination on your note- 
book alone. The only human emotion 
which he was ever known to display 
showed itself in occasional onslaughts on 
any attack of jocosity among the young 
men. His comments on such occasions 
had been collected as appendices to note- 
books, but as a basis of romance he was 
regarded as useless. 

Perhaps it was because he appeared so 
inhuman and remote from mere human 
feelings that the Women’s Common Room 
adopted an idiotic suggestion. Someone 
hazarded as a fantastical and humorous 
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idea the project of proposing to Professor 
Earle. It was at a period of the afternoon 
when the young women present had drunk 
their third cup of tea, and at such a time 
the Common Room was either polemically 
emancipated or delightfully facetious. 
That afternoon it was facetious. Some- 
one followed up the notion by drafting an 
artistic little letter to Professor Earle, 
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moment, but, being assured that it would 
be disgracefully pusillanimous to shirk 
my responsibility, I copied out the letter 
valiantly and allowed it to be carried off 
to the post. 

The worst of practical jokes is that 
they possess another side. I quitted the 
Common Room with a full confidence in 
the humour of what I had done, but, as I 


Three times a week he appeared punctual and precise at eleven o'clock and delivered 


an hour’s grave discourse on English literature. 


embodying the suggestion, and then 
someone else insisted that it should be 
sent, and that the sender should be 
chosen by lot. At the moment the plan 
only seemed a little outrageous, and the 
epistolary artist sketched out another 
draft of the Professor’s probable reply in 
Anglo-Saxon. That increased the appa- 
rent humour of the thing, and eventually, 
amid a volley of giggles, the lots were 
drawn. When the fatal lot fell upon me, 
I felt a little aghast, and demurred for a 


walked home, it oozed away. 
if the Professor merely sent-me a letter in 
Anglo-Saxon recommending me to study 
the subject more fully before I presented 
myself for examination again, it would be 
funny enough, but such a result seemed 


Of course, 


scarcely probable. It was much more 
likely that he would report me to the 
College authorities, or, at least, administer 
a shower-bath of that elaborate sarcasm 
which made even the self-educated young 
man smart in his most boisterous moments. 
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That he could take the letter seriously 
never occurred to me as within the range 
of possibilities. Once the idea of his 
doing so struck me as an extravagant 
whimsicality, and I pictured to myself the 
Professor accepting my proposal in a letter 
containing a short biography of himself, 
three quotations from his works, and the 
appropriate adjectives describing his merits 
and faults. That made me smile for a 
moment, but on the whole I wished 


heartily that that letter could be rescued 
from the post. 


In the lecture-room next morning the 


Amid a volley of giggles, the lots were drawn. 


expectant and eagle-eyed class detected at 
once that the Professor was perturbed. In 
the first place, he was nearly ten minutes 
late, an unparalleled phenomenon, and then 
he passed unnoticed an elaborate display 
of watches among the more humorous of 
the young men. After that he produced 
a profound sensation by beginning in the 
middle of the previous lecture and omitting 
the requisite adjectives for three authors 
The recognised wit among the young men 
drew a picture of the Professor in a state 
of intoxication, and our caricaturist pro- 
duced an imaginary scene of the Professor 
waiting for the bride. I began to feel 
more and more uncomfortable. 

When the lecture was over, I became 
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more uncomfortable still when the Pro- 
fessor asked me to wait for a few minutes. 
I knew I had turned scarlet as the young 
men in a paroxysm of wit filed out with 
simulated looks of horror, and those 
wretched girls, who had got me into this 
hateful scrape, rushed away to laugh 
outside. 

I stood waiting for the carefully elabor- 
ated reproof, but when we were alone I 
looked at the Professor .and I began to 
be puzzled. His mouth had not turned 
down at the corners: he was looking at 
me confusedly and awkwardly, with a 
wistful, troubled look 
in his eyes, which 
was not among my 
anticipations. 

**Miss Trevor,” he 
began with a little 
stammer, “‘ I received 
your letter last night.” 

I felt too much 
ashamed of myself to 
make any coherent 
answer. 

“T don’t know 
exactly how to put 
what I’m going to 
say,” he went on 
slowly; “I’m not 
much accustomed to 
talking to girls—and 
you mayn’t quite 
understand what I 
mean. You may 
regard me as a coxcomb, Miss Trevor.” 

I could think of no adequate reply, and 
he began again after a pause. 

“It’s a great honour for any man, 
Miss Trevor—it’s a thing any man might 
be proud of, and I am very proud of it. 
Perhaps some of the young ladies in my 
classes think I don’t notice anything about 
them or—or any difference between them. 
You see, Miss Trevor, most young ladies 
think me a sad old fogey.” 

I made some little murmur of dissent, I 
think. 

“* Ah, but I am, that’s just what I am— 
an old fogey. I oughtn’t to be, because I’m 
not so very old—but I am.. What was I 
saying? Ah, yes! They think I don’t 
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notice the difference between them, but I— 
I sometimes do. I ’ve—lI don’t put these 
things very aptly, Miss Trevor—but I’ve 
noticed you for quite a long time now.” 

[ suppose I made some exclamation, 
for he continued more hurriedly— 

‘““No, no, don’t misunderstand me. 
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I shall not forget it, Miss Trevor, believe me 
I never will, but I am glad I see it as clearly 
asI do. I—I might have dreamed dreams.” 

I ought, I supposed, to have left the 
matter there, and taken advantage of his 
misunderstanding to escape, but, 
matter of fact, I burst out crying. 


as a 








As a matter of fact, I burst out crying. 


I—I understand how it is. I thought it 
all out carefully last night, and I saw how 
it is—how you imagined you cared some- 
thing for me. You are young, very 
young, and because you are enthusiastic 
about learning, and I happen to be your 
teacher, you have rated me at an unreal 
value—mistaken the small man for the 
great books which you’re learning to love. 


‘Don’t, don’t,” he said, “‘I’ve been 
very clumsy, I suppose, I was almost 
bound to be clumsy, but I didn’t mean 
to hurt you.- You see, you don’t know 
me—you couldn’t care for me really. I’m 
only an abstraction to you. I some- 
times think myself that I am only an 
abstraction,” he added, with a wistful 
smile. 
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“You’re not—you’re much too good 
to me, and I ” I sobbed out. 

“No, no,” he went on, “I’m only a 
clumsy old book-worm. I had to tell you 
it was impossible—quite impossible, and— 
and—it wasn’t entirely easy. Now you’d 
better run away—run away out into the 
sunshine — and forget that this ever 
happened.” 

‘* Mr. Earle,” I burst out, “‘ I don’t know 
what you must think of me. I’m not 
worth——” 

‘Child, child,” he said softly, ‘‘ you ’ve 
‘youth and bloom and this delightful 
world,’ and all that—all that never came 
into a book-worm’s life. You mustn’t 
think I don’t value what you’ve said. 
I—I should like to be your friend, child. 
May I?” 

I nodded silently. 

**T might call once or twice and see how 
you’re. getting on and explain any diffi- 
culties you might have in your reading, 
you know,” he suggested timidly. 

‘“‘I’m afraid you couldn’t call, because 
I live alone in lodgings ; but,” I said, “I 
often walk home alone.” 

“Would that be quite 
inquired gravely. 

“Why not?” I answered brazenly. 

Before I had left the lecture-room I had 
actually made an appointment to meet the 
Professor the next afternoon at what I 
thought a safe distance from the College. 
The idea would have seemed an incredible 
one an hour before, but it appeared natural 
then. In fact, even after I had returned to 
the cold light of day again, I did not alto- 
gether disapprove of what I had done. It 
was impossible to tell him that my letter 
was only a joke, and I suppose I was 
flattered by what he had said, and well—I 
rather liked the thought of Professor Earle 
as a friend. The expectant group who 
were waiting for me guessed from my eye- 
lids that the interview had been distress- 
ing, and, as I did not feel any desire to 
enter into details, sympathetically assured 
me that the Professor was an old brute. 
They proceeded to discuss drastic methods 
of revenge for his benefit, but I managed to 
check the project and escaped. 

The Professor met me as we had agreed, 





right?” he 
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and on several other afternoons in the 


course of the next few weeks. At first he 
insisted on wearing a new silk hat and an 
archaic frock-coat, and conversation was*a 
little strained, being chiefly concerned with 
English literature ; but as he became more 
accustomed to the situation, and when he 
had relapsed at my special request into his 
old felt hat—he blushed like a boy when I 
told him that it suited him best—we got 
to talking of ourselves. Generally I did 
most of the prattling, but sometimes he 
gave me fragments of what had been 
hidden away for years, locked up among 
his books. Some of the young women 
who attended the College, and believed 
that three manuals of psychology were 
enough to give a thorough understanding 
of the human mind, would have been 
somewhat astonished at our mistaken 
estimate of him. The prim, precise Pro- 
fessor was not the real man, but, like the 
outward manner of so many men, the out- 
come of mere shyness. Really he was a 
dreamy, dreamy man, with a mind of 
phantom - peopled greyness and twilight 
ponderings, haunted by visions of dead | 
ambitions and youthful dreams, a shadowy 
land from which he looked out enviously 
but resignedly on the real men and women 
about him, and their flesh - and - blood 
doings. It was only bit by bit that I 
learnt to know him; and when I did, I 
used to turn hot with indignation at 
myself and at the thought of the fraud 
that I really was. 

How long I should have gone on 
meeting the Professor I do not know. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, a dea ex 
machind appeared one day, or rather on 
two days, in the person of Bessie Mal- 
colmson. Bessie was a dear, good girl, 
and the nearest approach to a friend that 
I possessed at the College—I never was 
good at girl friends—but she was endowed 
with a constitutional incapacity for hold- 
ing her tongue or minding her own 
business, and was the last person in the 
world to whom I would have confided any- 
thing of a private kind. Just as the Pro- 
fessor and I were starting to walk home 
one afternoon, we passed her, and I could 
see that she had taken us in with 
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an observant eye. The next day she 
remarked pointedly that the Professor 
had apparently forgiven me, and I re- 
plied that I had happened to meet him, 
and that he had walked some way with me 


eee 
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with fatal distinctness his fears that I was 
not coming at all. Her face wore an 
expression of portentous and interested 
surprise, and she was obviously agape with 
eager curiosity. Evidently, conjectures 
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The Professor met me as we had agreed, and on several other afternoons. 


to show his forgiveness. Perhaps the 
explanation failed to satisfy her, and she 
purposely went somewhat out of her way 
in going home; perhaps it was merely 
coincidence, but a week or two afterwards 
I sighted her close to us as the Professor, 
who had been obviously waiting for me, 
hastened to meet me effusively, expressing 
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of portentous size were flitting through 
her mind, and I knew that, if I wished 


to avoid the fullest publicity, I must 
give her some better kind of explan- 
ation. Tact is not among my virtues. 
I wish it were. Tactful people are such 
marvellous liars. I racked my brains for 


a likely subterfuge, but to tell her some of 


L 
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the truth at least was the only possible 
expedient that I could devise, and I 
decided to trust to Bessie’s better feelings 
to let the matter go no further. How 
much of the truth I should tell her I left 
to be decided by the course of conver- 
sation. I managed to intercept her near 
the gates next morning, and I saw a pleased 
expectation of approaching confidences 
settle on her countenance. 

“‘ Bessie,” I began, ‘‘I want to speak 
to you for a few minutes.” 

“‘ Yes,” she said eagerly. 

“It’s about Professor Earle,” 1 went 
on. ‘“ Perhaps you noticed that—that we 
met yesterday.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said with an odious 
smirk. 

“* Well,” I went on hurriedly, “‘I don’t 
want any foolish notions to get about——” 

‘‘T should not have been likely to men- 
tion it to anyone,” she interrupted some- 
what indignantly. 

**T should like you to know, though,” I 
continued. ‘It’s all the result of that 
hateful letter that I was foolish enough to 
write. Of course we only intended it as a 
joke, but Professor Earle thought I really 
meant it.” 

** And accepted you ?” she gasped. 

** Oh, no,” I said, ‘‘ 1 was declined with 
thanks.” 

‘““What a conceited old beast,” she 
remarked; ‘‘but I don’t understand. 
Why didn’t you tell him it was a joke?” 

“‘He might have been so annoyed,” I 
explained hurriedly, ‘‘and I got rather 
nervous and I didn’t like to. It happened 
all so suddenly, you see.” 

““But why does he meet you then?” 
she inquired blankly. 

“Well, he wanted to let me down 
lightly, I suppose,” I pursued, ‘and he 
said he would not mind seeing me some- 
times, and I couldn’t well help it, could 1?” 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “of all the 
cheek—I am sorry we got you into such 
a very nasty scrape, I am indeed. Just 
fancy that impertinent old fool giving you 
an extra hour as a solace for your blighted 
affections! Is he very offensive ?” 


“No,” I said, “I don’t really much 
mind.” 
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“It’s hard lines,” she replied, “it is 
Can nothing be done to stop 


indeed. 
it?” 

**Oh, no, I’m afraid not,” I said. 

“And how much longer is this pre- 
posterous plan going to be kept up ?” 
inquired. 

**] really can’t say,” I answered; ‘ but 
you won’t mention anything about this to 
anyone else, will you ?” 

“IT am not in the habit of gossiping,” 
she observed loftily ; and then, fortunately, 
ten o’clock struck, and we had to go off to 
a lecture. 

The truth had taken a somewhat strange 
form, but it was better than the real truth. 
I could not tell that girl why the Professor 
liked to meet me. 

The next day was the morning on which 
Professor Earle’s English literature lecture 
occurred, and I was on my way to the 
lecture-room when I encountered Bessie 
with rather a hangdog look about her. 

“*T hope you won't be annoyed at what’s 
happened,” she faltered; “really I think 
it’s rather a good thing, but perhaps 
you’ll be angry with me.” 

“What is it?” I asked, with a sinking 
heart. 

** Well, you see,” she explained, ‘I told 
one of the other girls what you told me 
yesterday—I didn’t really intend to, and it 
was in the strictest confidence—and she 
was dishonourable enough to tell a lot of 
the other girls. You see how it happened, 
don't you?” 

“I do,” I said grimly ; ‘‘ now I suppose 
I shall be the laughing - stock of the 
Common Room for weeks.” 

“And,” she added, ‘it’s really rather 
awful, but they’ve written a letter to 
Professor Earle explaining that your letter 
was really a joke. Oh, I say, I am sorry. 
I didn’t know you’d mind so much.” 

“Who did this ?” I asked. 

“Several of them signed it,” she 
answered; “they said that the dignity 
of the Women’s Common Room de- 
manded it, and that it would be a funny 
situation. It was rather a funny letter, 
too. Would you like to hear it?” 

“I should not,” I said angrily, and 
walked away. 


she 
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I did not attend the lecture that morn- 
ing. I wandered about outside, thinking 
over what that miserable girl had told me. 
I could with the utmost satisfaction have 
boiled the whole of the Common Room— 
boiled them slowly—but it was not of 
them that I really thought. There was 


before my eyes the vision of the Professor, 
smiling more sadly than ever as he read 





The Professor was looking idly into the fire. 


that letter, wearily putting away the out- 
side world again, and stumbling back into 
his bookland. I was a thing of the past 
with him—someone who had deceived him 
in some strange way—someone to whom 
he had been foolish enough to talk about 
himself in his ignorance. And yet the 
most cruel thought of all was that he 
would not be angry with me. If he had 
been like other men it would not have 
been so galling, but sometimes, in an 
instinctive way without any definite words, 
it is possible, as it were, to feel the 
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atmosphere of someone else’s mood, and I 
guessed that the Professor was only think- 
ing of me as a naughty child, and half 
sadly, half whimsically, blaming himself 
for his mistake. I was roused by a sym- 
pathetic policeman to the fact that the 
tears were streaming down my face, and 
then, as I walked on, a wave of self-con- 
fession swept over me, and I knew what 
had really happened 
and what I was going 
to do. 

At the end of the 
hour I watched the 
students troop out 
of the lecture-room, 
and then I timidly 
hurried in. The Pro- 
fessor was looking 
idly into the fire, but 
when he saw me he 
turned and smiled with 
the slow sad smile 
that I had expected. 

‘Well, child,” he 
said, “‘ 1 suppose this 
is true ?” 

“Yes,” I stam- 
mered; “I’m so 
sorry—I really didn’t 
intend all this at the 
beginning—really | 
didn’t.” 

“It’s I who ought 
to be sorry,” he 
answered, ‘‘I—I was 
a very conceited old 
fool. Really now, I 
don’t know how I 
came to make such 
a mistake. Some of the things these 
young ladies have been good enough 
to say about me in their letter are quite 
true.” 

‘Don’t, don’t,” I pleaded. 

“You see, you must make allowances 
for me,” he went on, “I read so many 
books, and I’ve got a little bit out of 
proportion, I suppose. But I never did 
think you could care about me, you know. 
I always said it was only an abstraction, 
didn’t I?” 

‘* Please don't,” I murmured. 
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“And I’m not so very sorry, after all,” 
he said, with an uncertain smile. ‘I think 
you really let me be your friend for a little 
while, didn’t you? I should like to know 
that.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said softly. 

‘‘And I want to thank you,” he went 
on, “for having been so gentle as you 
were with me when I made so absurd a 
mistake: it must have seemed so absurd 
and so unwarranted. To imagine that 
merely by listening to my lectures—I must 
be very much out of proportion, I think, 
to dream of such an impossibility ——” 

“It might have been true,” I faltered 
again. ‘‘ Supposing it had been true 

‘* Ah, but it wasn’t,” he said. 

“‘ But supposing,” I went on desperately, 
“supposing I’d known you for quite a 
long time, and knew that you weren’t an 
old fogey, and had learnt to care about 
you then—and well—supposing I’d written 
that letter then—would it have been quite 
absurd ?” 

“Child, child,” he said gravely, “it 
isn’t like you to ask that question.” 
“But it is,” I urged, “ it’s 

like me.” 

“A girl such as I think you are,” he 
said, ‘‘ ought to respect even a Professor’s 
dreams, and there’s something sacred even 


just 
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about a fogey’s might-have-been. Good- 
bye, child.” 

““You’re not old,” I said, ‘‘and—and 
won’t you answer my question ?” 

“Haven’t I answered it?” he asked 
wistfully. 

“Tt’s—it’s all happened,” I murmured. 

‘** All happened ?” he inquired blankly. 

‘Yes, nearly all,” I said indignantly. 
“Well ?” 

“Have I said anything that has annoyed 
you, child ?” he asked, without a gleam of 
intelligence. 

“‘Said anything ? 
won’t say anything. 
over again?” 

“* What ?” he asked. 

“That letter,” I said; ‘“‘and tell you 
that I’ve known you for quite a long time, 
and that I know you’re not an old fogey, 
and that—isn’t that enough ?” 

“This isn’t a joke, is it?” 
doubtfully. 

“How dare you?” 
won’t say any more. 
already.” 

“‘How dare I?” he said. 
how dare I? 
true ? 
if——” 


Well, never mind the rest. 


” 


I burst out; “you 
Must I write it all 


he said 
I exclaimed. “I 
I’ve said too much 


“ That’s it, 
But if it’s true—can it be 
I can’t believe it’s true—but if— 
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IV.—SINGAPURA. 
By CARLTON DAWE. 


| 


Mr, Dawe is well known for his stories of Japanese life, 


He wrote 


“Kakemonos,” “The Bride of Japan,” and “Yellow and White.” 


APTAIN MICHAEL BARRYTON, 

the master of the s.s. Samarang, 

was a lank, easy-going Irishman with a 
ruddy face, a shock of red hair, and a 
decided penchant for 
his great compatriot, 
John Jameson. When 
he engaged me at 
the shipping-office he 
was drunk; he was 
anything but sober 
the day he received 
me on board his noble 
packet, and on the 
afternoon we put to 
sea he was drunkest 
of all. But a_ too 
liberal indulgence of 
strong spirits mattered 
little or nothing to 
him, for drunk or sober 
his navigation was 
equally faulty. That 
also was a mere detail, 
though it surprised 
many to see how 
successfully his incom- 
petence waged war 
with fate. For he was 
one of that small 
army to whom is entrusted valuable 
property and valueless lives. Robinson 
meets Brown in the street and says: “‘ Ah, 
I see the Samarang is back again.” “‘ Dear 
me,” cries Brown, to whom the good luck 
of Barryton is a source of wonder and dis- 
tress; ‘“‘when 7s that old tub going to the 
bottom ?” They know she will go down 


He was anything but sober the day he 
received me on board his noble packet. 


some day and take her worthy master with 
her. But the delay is, to say the least of 
it, somewhat exasperating. 

I frankly admit that Captain Barryton 
did not impress me; 
I am also at liberty 
to express the belief 
that he never tried to 
do so. I knew that 
some exceedingly 
queer fish infest the 
China Seas, and in 
that respect my new 
skipper was not so 
distinctly unique as 
he might be: but 
hitherto it had not 
been my good fortune 
to sail with them, 
and if I did not duly 
admire the man, I 
can only apologise for 
my lack of enthu- 
siasm by the novelty 
of my surroundings. 
There was undoubtedly 
a breeziness about 
him: which, to the 
uninitiated, was so like 
a sailor; though I fear 
he caught it from his particular brand, 
and not from the ocean breezes. Still, 
that was of little moment: the effect was 
there. His friends said he was a “‘ good 
sort,” and in admitting so much had no 
idea they were taking away his character. 

When I joined the Samarang as chief 
mate, she was about to proceed to 
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Nagasaki for coal; for she was what is 
known in sea parlance as a “tramp,” and 
went wherever she was likely to pick up 
a cargo. After my arrival on board I 
naturally seized the earliest opportunity of 
making myself acquainted with a few facts 
concerning the ship, and the particular 
idiosyncrasies of my shipmates. And in 
this I was singularly fortunate, as from the 
chief engineer, a worthy but garrulous 
North-countryman, I learnt much that I 
required—and something more. 

According to the man of cranks and 
wheels, Captain Barryton was an exceed- 
ingly good sort of fellow, and was extremely 
affable for one in such an exalted position. 
Indeed, upon occasion, he had been known 
to drink even with the engineers. This 
marks the extreme limit of the boundaries 
of condescension, and I duly appreciated 
such heroic magnanimity. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say that the captain was 
not overburdened with sense or sentiment; 
but still he was a man who might have 
risen in the world had he not taken to 
whisky—and a wife. 


Not unnaturally, this vague suggestion 
led me to suppose that things were not 
exactly ship-shape with Mrs. Barryton ; 
and when I very delicately hinted as much, 
the engineer favoured me with a look 


ambiguously wise. For it meant many 
things, proving a source of infinite specu- 
lation. Yet the implied colloquialism, 
“What do you think?” was painfully 
evident. 

I felt my way with a nicety beyond all 
praise; but, having gone so far, the fellow 
grew alert, even suspicious, and I 
kaboured under the disadvantage of being 
practically an unknown quantity. But 
I oiled his bearings in the most artful 
manner, and presently they began to run 
smoothly. 

“ Don’t 
he asked. 

“How should I? 
Captain Barryton 
Samarang.” 

“But you’ve heard of fer?” The 
engineer put the question with a due 
appreciation of its value. 

“* Never.” 


you know who she is?” 


I never heard of 
until I joined the 
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He looked me blankly in the face. 
Never heard of her? Was it possible ? 
I could see that he was sorry for me in 
my benighted state, but out of regard for 
my feelings he did not openly express 
his pity. 

“Then you don’t know wha/ she is?” 
he asked incredulously. 

“What she is?” Upon my soul I 
neither knew nor cared. What should 
or could she be? 

He looked up and down the deck before 
answering. Then, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, he said, ‘‘ We call her Singapura.” 

“Why 2” 

A look of infinite pity swept his ill- 
shaped face. 

‘* Why,” he echued, ‘‘ because she’s a 
Malay, of course.” 

I saw the connection in a moment. 
Singapura, or Sinhapura, which is, per- 
haps, more correct, is the native word for 
Singapore. 

“So madam is a native, eh ?” 

“Yes; don’t you think it’s 
rum?” 

“IT don’t fancy it myself. 
really married her ?” 

‘‘He has. We had our doubts at first : 
but it’s gospel.” 

“Well, good luck to him. He’s a bold 
man.” 

““Oh, she’s handsome enough for him, 
or for anybody,” he answered sturdily ; 
“but the devil’s in her: in her eyes, in 
every movement of her heavenly figure. 
1’ll tell you what it is,” he added impres- 
sively, ‘“‘she can just twist the old man 
round her dainty little finger.” 

I thought the engineer envied the 
captain that exquisite species of torture ; 
but I said rather bluntly, ‘‘ Rather a come- 
down, isn’t it ?” 

“Ah, well, poor man,” said he con- 
solingly, ‘‘ he finds a power of comfort in 
the bottle. And she’s a spanker.” 

His enthusiasm caused me to look 
closer, and I saw that which the engineer 
had no intention of showing. 

‘* She is with him, of course ?”’ 

“She always travels with us, but she 
never stays on board while we are in port. 
At the present time she is putting up at 


rather 


But has he 
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the Hong-Kong Hotel. Trust the Missis 
for doing the thing in style.” 

‘*A Malay woman,” said I. 

‘‘But a spanker, and as handsome as 
paint, and don’t you forget it,” he replied 
with what I considered to be an unneces- 
sary display of warmth. I looked again and 
was sorry for him, for I guessed chat he 
had failed to realise his hopes. Yet in 
an instant, how he was up in arms! No 
doubt he aspired highly, but .uck might 
change. After all, she might possess that 
singular feminine characteristic which 
revels in the hideous. If so, there was 
hope for the engineer. 

Though caring little one way or the 
other, I nevertheless often found myself 
thinking of Singapura; and as our day of 
sailing drew near, and the fellows began to 
talk about her, I experienced a mild sort 
of excitement in anticipating her advent. 
And yet her coming was nothing to me, 
and, as I handed her up the gangway, | 
experienced none of that inward throbbing 
which seemed almost to lay the engineer 
prostrate. She appeared to be a fine 


figure of a woman, and her complexion 
was such that at the distance of a dozen 
paces she might easily have passed for a 


European. Her dress was singularly neat 
and effective, and her terai hat became 
her as it becomes few women. Had I 
not been warned, I should never have 
guessed her nationality. 

My disappointment was curiously acute. 
I freely admit that I had expected some- 
thing very different. What? Who shall say? 
At the same time, I thought the engineer 
was a fool, and that the fool had fooled 
me. She smiled and said ‘Thank you” 
very prettily as I led her on to the deck, 
and I saw her teeth gleam and her eyes 
shine. Lustrous eyes, dark as night with 
the fire of stars in them. 

Soon after we cleared the Ly-ee- 
moon Pass and were steaming northward 
at the rate of nine knots an hour. The 
captain, who had bidden a convivial good- 
bye to his numerous friends on shore, then 
set the course and went below. Drunk or 
sober mattered nothing to him. He could 
have felt his way along the coast blind- 
folded. 
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I did not have the honour of seeing or 
speaking to his wife any more that day ; 
but the next morning she was up early and 
about, and after hanging round the quarter- 
deck for a time she came forward and 
mounted the bridge. I raised my cap 
and said ‘‘Good morning” in my very 
best manner, for you must remember that 
a handsome woman is a handsome woman, 
be she Malay or white, and when she 
attains the dignity of a captain’s wife, she 
is not to be dumped in the category of 
lesser mortals. She honoured me with an 
exceedingly pretty inclination of the head 
and a quick look from her wonderful eyes, 
and having received as much attention 
as I merited, 1 turned and continued to 
keep a remarkably sharp look-out. Never- 
theless, I thought she carried her head 
well, and that she had a gloriously free step. 
The engineer was not far wrong when he 
said she was as handsome as paint. It 
was a homely figure, but it expressed his 
admiration in full, and conveyed to his 
mind an image entirely beautiful. And 
though without much difficulty I might 
find a more elegant phrase, I doubt if it 
would better express the impression left 
upon one by her ladyship. She was as 
handsome as paint. 

And yet, singular as it may seem, | still 
marvelled at the skipper marrying her. For, 
beauty as she was, she was only a native 
beauty, and men in the East don’t usually 
honour such. It may be wrong. I hold a 
brief for neither side ; but I have my own 
opinion. Contact with the whites may 
enable her to ape their manners; but a 
thousand layers of veneer cannot change 
the blood. There is a gulf between the 
white andthe coloured which no philosophy 
can bridge. 

Eager as was my look-out, I kept it with 
my eyes only. The brain which should 
have guided those eyes and told them 
what they saw, communicated no inform- 
ation; for it was busy with the woman 
whose presence | felt, and whom I knew 
was watching me. But I persevered with 
a persistence worthy of the utmost admir- 
ation, and even when I walked to her end 
of the bridge I did so in a manner of much 
unconcern. ‘Truth to tell, I was not a 
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little annoyed. I felt that I was a fool, 
and was angry in consequence. Against 
my will this woman was asserting her 
influence, and I knew not how much 
vanity was responsible fur the state of my 
nerves, and I felt contemptibleaccordingly. 
What the deuce had Hecuba to do with 
me, or I with Hecuba ? 

Presently, thinking, no doubt, that I 
would not presume to address a lady of 
her exalted rank, she came over to me and 
began to talk. A junk about a quarter 
of a mile ahead, which seemed deter- 
mined to make us run it down, afforded 
the opening. She laughed excitedly as we 
skimmed by. 

‘“*A warning,” I said. 

She shook her head. 

“The Chinese never take warning.” 

I wondered how many people do, and 
quietly expressed the thought. She laughed 
again, showing her beautiful little teeth. 
I had a potent warning before me at the 
moment, only I didn’t know it: Then, the 
ice once broken, we chatted away with a 
right good will. Though she spoke with 
a curious, hollow accent, her English was 
excellent, and interesting. 

As she was, comparatively speaking, a 
child of Nature, she did not suffer from the 
reproach of being excessively ladylike—a 
term which not infrequently carries with it 
a suggestion the reverse of complimentary ; 
but as these Eastern peoples are rarely 
vulgar, she gained somewhat by the loss 
of such a distinction. However, she was 
good enough to bombard me with a host 
of pertinent questions, evincing a curiosity 
concerning my antecedents which I natur- 
ally regarded as extremely flattering. 

In the clear light of the early day she 
did not seem quite as handsome as I had 
thought her. Her complexion had been 
stained by nature to an interesting brown 
which did not altogether appeal to me, 
though the skin itself was so clear that I 
seemed to see the red blood leaping 
underneath. The black brows sharply 
accentuated the whiter skin of her fore- 
head, while her eyelids seemed weary of 
bearing the long silken lashes. The eyes 
themselves were full, but so intensely 
black that I appeared to look straight into 
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illuminated night. The nose was good, 
the mouth full-lipped and perhaps a trifle 
large. Certes! When I come to catalogue 
her charms, I find the engineer was not so 
much beside the mark. 

After that she paid me many a visit 
during my watch, sometimes at an hour 
which, prudent man as I was, caused me 
considerable anxiety. But she made light 
of my fears, and I was always too weak to 
treat alady harshly. Barryton was asleep : 
no one saw but the man at the wheel, and 
he apparently saw nothing. And it was 
really marvellous how swiftly the time 
passed while she was on the bridge ; and 
life was not so gay aboard of us that I dared 
turn my back on a little relaxation. 

Well, the old Samarang plodded steadily 
on until at last we dropped anchor in the 
Bay of Nagasaki. Then the captain pulled 
himself together and prepared to conduct 
his business like a man of affairs; and as 
he was shrewd enough when sober, he 
probably found little difficulty in imposing 
upon strangers. But for the first time in 
the recollection of the chief engineer, 
Singapura lived on the ship in port. And 
this was doubly strange, as the loading of 
coal makes a ship perfectly uninhabitable. 
True, she went ashore every day at about 
eleven o’clock, but she always returned at 
sunset, and never left again that night. 

But if the other officers were surprised 
at this, I cannot with a free conscience 
say that to me it was a very great mystery. 
And yet, having no wish to write myself 
down a coxcomb, I dare not say what was 
passing in my mind. One may easily 
produce a wrong impression, and I am not 
heroic enough to defy wrong impressions. 
But I was not utterly devoid of all power 
of observation, though some people seem 
to think that a hero should be. — 

I saw much of her during those quiet 
nights. After the heat and bustle of the 
day, tired out in body and mind, it was 
pleasant to sit in the cool of the evening 
with a cheroot, a glass, and a pretty 
woman. Barryton rarely came off until 
after midnight, so that no little unpleasant- 
ness ever broke the harmony of our 
genial environment. Occasionally the 
chief engineer joined us, but not for long. 












She used to freeze up whenever he drew 
near; and, try as he would, he could 
scarcely prevail upon her to return him a 
civil answer. And 
this was sad, because 
a word from her, 
a look, would have 
made him her abject 
slave. 

it now. It 
was playing with fire ; 


I see 


but I was not 
sufficiently vain . to 
imagine that there 


could be a conflagra- 
tion unless I heaped 
on the fuel and stirred 
the embers. And 
that I was determined 
not to do, and though 
I found her an ex- 
tremely agreeable 
companion I never 
forgot to treat her 
with due courtesy. 
True, I was not 
blind, though she 
must have thought 
me so, seeing me 
ignore the number 
of excellent openings 
that were offered 
for a better under- 
standing. 
Nevertheless, they 
were pleasant nights, 
and as I think of 
them now I repro- 
duce the whole scene, 
feel the peculiar 
atmosphere with its 
cool smell of the sea. 
Again I see the ships 
whose yellow riding- 
lights look like great 
golden stars swinging 
low in the sky: the 
moon bursting away 
back over the hills: the stars glimmering 
deep down into the sea. And then round 
about, and all over the still water, suddenly 
comes the sound of the ships’ bells as the 
men on watch strike the hour. 


The whole 
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air is full of bells which the night and the 
water soften and mellow to an infinite 
sweetness. And the strange light sets 


J raised my cap and said “‘ Good morning!” 


deep shadows round the woman’s eyes, 
out of which strange flashings come 
and go, and her voice with its low 
cooing sighs like sweet music that is but 
half understood. 
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Well, we finished loading at last, and 
without any unnecessary delay set our nose 
southward. But had I hoped that the 
presence of Captain Barryton would act as 
a check upon his wife, I was speedily to be 
undeceived : though I had grown extremely 
prudent, I found, as so many have found 
before me, the difficulty of retracing my 
steps. 

Then came that which, knowing the 
nature of the woman, I feared, yet half 
expected. 

It was on the morning of the third day 
out, about that hour which trembles 
between daylight and darkness. I had 
not long come up from below, and no 
thought of the captain’s wife was in my 
mind. For I was thinking of a little girl 
with sweet eyes and a dainty head, who 
was waiting patiently for that letter which 
was to say, ‘‘ Dearest, I have just been 
appointed to a command. There is no 
reason why we should not marry now. 
Will you come to me, oh, my love?” I 
was thinking of this, I say, leaning on the 
rail of the bridge and picturing the flushed 
gladness of that sweet face, when I 
felt a hand laid lightly on my shoulder. 
Turning round I encountered the burning 
eyes of the Malay woman. Though I had 
a presentiment of impending evil I think 
| betrayed no sign of it. 

‘*Good morning,” said I. 
very early.” 

“T have 
answered. 

“You are ill ? 

“To” 

‘“‘T am so sorry. Can I do anything ?” 

“Yes.” But this time her voice was so 
hoarse and muffled that I could scarcely 
(distinguish the word. 

“ Tell me.” 

She came close to me and laid her hands 
on my shoulders, and I knew that every 
pulse of her was throbbing with madness. 
Her beautiful mouth quivered like a 


“You are up 


not been to bed,” she 


” 


whipped child’s ; there was a starved long- 
ing in her look which was absolutely 
painful to witness. 

‘* Look into my eyes, Stanbridge. Close, 
close,” she added excitedly, drawing my 


face down to hers. ‘‘ What do you see 
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there?” And all the time her hot breath 
was burning my face, and her eyes shone 
so luridly that I dared not look into them. 

“You are excited—feverish,”’ I began 
hesitatingly, withdrawing from her hands, 
the palms of which burnt like fire. But I 
felt a fool, and half afraid in the bargain. 

‘* Feverish, yes, Stanbridge—feverish ! ” 
and she laughed madly as she spoke. 

I backed farther from the man at the 
wheel, who stole an occasional glance in 
our direction. She followed, and in the 
starboard corner of the bridge brought me 
to bay. 

‘‘Look in my eyes, Stanbridge,” she 
repeated once again. ‘‘ Tell me, do you 
know that fever? It burns my heart; it 
burns my eyes till they ache; it burns my 
brain till I feel that I am going mad. 
Stanbridge, Stanbridge!” She flung her 
arms about me: she pressed her burning 
face into my breast. 

I candidly admit that never was I in 
such an awkward predicament. Being 
unaccustomed to a situation so embarrass- 
ing, I was at a complete loss as to the 
better course to pursue. To encourage 
her would have been fatal: not to 
encourage her would probably have an 
equally disastrous effect. I had not here 
a woman of my own race to deal with, but 
a wild, passionate creature in whom there 
was no power of restraint. A nature such 
as hers would overleap every obstacle : no 
thin or thick coating of veneer could 
check the flow of savage blood. If I 
valued my peace of mind I dared not 
spurn her ; if I submitted to her influence 
it meant being ruled like a slave. Nor 
could I temporise, for fear she should mis- 
take my meaning. Altogether I was in a 
position requiring extreme circumspection, 
and I inwardly cursed myself for a blunder- 
ing fool. 

And yet I feared that to temporise was 
the only course open to me. This was 
no ordinary woman with the rigid, con- 
ventional notions of right and wrong, but 
a child of nature, who threw herself madly, 
blindly, upon the bosom of her mother. 
Far from subduing her wild nature, civili- 
sation had but taught it the extremity of 
passion. 
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So with soft words and gentle pleadings 
I sought to pacify her, and though she 
listened with commendable restraint to my 
feeble argument, her lips curled disdain- 
fully whenever I mentioned the words 
“husband” and “ duty.” I confess that 
I could, not say much in honour of the 
husband, while duty was a nebulous sort 
of thing which 
absolutely had 
no existence 
for her. Duty 
was synony- 
mous with 
inclination, 
and that swept 
her forward 
with a perfect 
whirlwind of 
passion and 
regret. There 
but the 
awful 
cry—a cry 
which came 
from the pro- 
foundest 
depths of a 
soul pregnant 
with remorse, 
and dread, and 
hope. “I love 
you, Stan- 
bridge! Love 
me, love me!” 
U nfortunately, 
unable 
to accede to 


was 


one 





I was 


her request, 
but I hadn't 
the courage to 
say so. 

I blamed myself consumedly for this 
tragic development of the situation. I 
ought to have foreseen what would happen. 
Perhaps I did, in a way. Perhaps, too, 
my prudence had been at fault; but, 
Heaven! cana man be expected to study 
all these things while looking into a pair 
of bright eyes? What kind of man would 
he be, I wonder? Well, it might be play- 
ing with fire, but the pastime has its 
fascination. - 


“« Look in my eyes, Stanbridge,” she repeated once again. 
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The danger lay in the strange nature of the 
woman. ‘There was no telling what she 
would do next. So, to pacify her, I explained 
that my religion forbade me to love her, 
as she already belonged to another. 

“And if I had not him?” 
pointing away aft. 

Well, it would have been all the same to- 
me, but I dared 
not admit as 
much. I’m 
afraid I did 
not fully ap- 
preciate such 
an intensely 
emotional 
young woman. 
I misread her 
entirely if 
wisdom would 
ever govern her 
impulse. No 
drop of cold 
blood leavened 
the whirling 
torrent which 
urged her on- 
ward. She 
only knew the 
two extremes 
of love and 
hate, and be- 
tween them her 
wild soul 
buffeted. 

So, weakly 
temporising 
once more, I 
gave her to 
understand 
that Captain 
Barryton was 

a closer intimacy 


she said, 


was 


an insuperable bar to 
between us, and I congratulated myself 
on having devised such an excellent reason. 
I did not love the old man, but I was 
forced to admit that he had an excuse for 
his existence. 

She laid her cheek against my breast. 
Then she pulled my face down to hers and 
treated me as though I already belonged 
to her. The deuce take it! I never 
thought I was such a muff! 
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I saw her no more that day, which in a 
way was a relief, and yet almost a terror. 
For my mind grew full of some exceed- 
ingly horrid misgivings, fostered by an 
uncertainty which was absolutely intoler- 
able. 

But the next morning, between the 
daylight and the dawn, she came to me 
on the bridge, and, dropping at my feet, 
seized my hands and covered them with 
passionate kisses. 

‘“‘T am yours, Stanbridge,” she whispered, 
“all yours. Nothing can separate us 
now.” 

“You cannot be mine—and Ais.” 

“His!” she laughed almost fiercely 
*“‘His! He is gone. I am alone. I 
live for you, my lord, only for you.” 

“Alone? I do not understand.” 

“Come with me, Stanbridge, and you 
shall see.” 

She rose, still retaining my hand, smiling 
at me in a way that made her face look 
wonderfully soft and sweet. But though 


she was so solemn, and calm, and quiet, 
I felt every nerve of me tingle with 


apprehension. 

She descended the ladder before me, 
but, upon reaching the deck, waited with 
outstretched hand. There was no denying 
her sweet, imperious look; so I let her 
take my hand, and in the same calm, stately 
way she led me aft, turning now and 
again to smile on me and to murmur, 
“For you, Stanbridge — everything for 
you.” 

When we reached the deckhouse, which 
the captain had transformed into a cabin, 
she stopped and put her finger to her lips. 
Then, slipping from my side, she walked 
towards the window and looked in. At 
that moment the sun rushed up out of the 
eastern sea. 

When she again turned her face to 
me it had grown deathly pale, and the 
early sun flushed her burning eyes with a 
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mad light; but her lips smiled almost 
sweetly as she beckoned me to her. 

“Come, Stanbridge,” she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Look—see what I have done 
for you—my lord.” 

And I looked, and with a gasp sprang 
back. 

The sunbeams, passing through the 
window, threw a broad shaft of light across 
the dark cabin on to the bunk at the 
farther side, and there I saw the quaintly 
carved handle of a Malay creese sticking 
out above the breast of a man. 

She saw the horror, the loathing in my 
face, and she fell before me and clasped 
my knees, and murmured in a weak, 
whining voice, “‘ It was all for you, Stan- 
bridge—it was all for you.” 

For the moment I forgot what she was. 
I saw only the murderess at my feet, and 
I threw her off with some bitter words. 
But instead of rising in anger, as I thought 
she would, she grovelled in a heap 
upon the deck, sobbing and murmuring, 
“What have I done, Stanbridge—oh, my 
love ?” 

Scarcely knowing what I did or said, I 
left her there and ran forward to waken 
the second mate and acquaint him with 
the tragedy. The chief engineer being 
next door, I also awoke him, and when 
we three returned to the deck Singapura 
was nowhere to be seen. We went in to 
look at the old man, who lay there bathed 
in the glory of the early sunshine. The 
knife had been driven straight into his 
heart, and by the frightened look of his 
face death must have come to him with 
awful suddenness. 

As for the woman, no trace of her was 
discovered. As she could kill without 
compunction, so without compunction 
could she die. My bitter words had 
awakened her to a realisation of her 
crime; and the sea had quenched for 
ever the fierce flame of her passion. 
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IMON LAKE planned an excursion 
on the bottom of the sea for Oct. 12. 
His strange amphibian craft, the Argonaut, 
about which we had been hearing so many 
marvels, lay off the pier at Atlantic High- 
lands.. Before we were near enough to 
make out her hulk, we 
saw a great black letter 
A, framed of heavy gas- 
pipe, rising forty feet 
above the water. A 
flag rippled from its 
summit. As we drew 
nearer, we discovered 
that there really wasn’t 
any hulk to make out— 
only a small oblong 
deck shouldering deep 
in the water and sup- 
porting a slightly higher 
platform, from which 
rose what seemed to 
be a squatty funnel. 
A moment later we saw 
that the funnel was 
provided with a cap 
somewhat resembling a 
tall silk hat, the crown 
of which was repre- 
sented by a brass 
binnacle. This cap was 
tilted back, and as we 
ran alongside, a man stuck his head 
up over the rim and sang out, “ Ahoy 
there |” 

A considerable sea was running, but 
I observed that the Argonaut was 
planted as firmly in the water as a 
stone pillar, the big waves splitting over 
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her without imparting any perceptible 
motion. 

“She weighs fifty-seven tons,” said 
Mr. Lake, “and there are only two 
or three tons above water. I never 
have seen the time when she rolled.” 
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‘Where the ocean reaches 
the 100 fathom depth 


We scrambled up on the little platform, 
and peered down through the open 
conning-tower, which we had taken for a 
funnel, into the depths of the ship below. 
Wilson had started his gasoline engine, 
and I was wondering what became of the 
exhaust, which I heard rattling in the 
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pipes, when I saw a white plume of steam 
rising from the very summit of the gas- 
pipe frame above us. 

“This leg of the A,” explained Mr. 
Lake, “carries off the burnt gases, and 
this one brings in the fresh air while we 
are submerged. You see the pipes are 
tall enough, so that we can use them until 
we are more than fifty feet under water. 
Below that, we have to depend on the 
compressed air in our tanks, or on a hose 
reaching from the upper end of the pipe 
to a buoy on the surface.” Mr. Lake had 
taken his place at the wheel, and we were 
going ahead slowly, steering straight 
across the bay toward Sandy Hook and 
deeper water. The Argonaut makes about 
five knots an hour on the surface, but 
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The man ts looking up at the compass tn the binnacle. 


when she gets deep down on the sea- 
vottom, where she belongs, she can spin 
along more rapidly. 

“Are you ready to go down?” asked 


Mr. Lake. The waves were already wash- 
ing entirely over the lower platform, and 
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occasionally breaking around our feet, but 
we both nodded solemnly. 

** Open the centre compartments,” Mr. 
Lake shouted down the conning-tower. 
**1’m flooding the ballast compartments,” 
he explained. ‘‘ Usually we submerge by 
letting down two. half-ton iron weights, 
and then, after admitting enough water to 
overcome our buoyancy, we can readily 
pull the boat to the bottom by winding in 
on the weight-cables. Unfortunately, we 
had lost one of the weights, and so we 
have to depend entirely on the compart- 
ments.” 

The Argonaut was slowly sinking under 
the water. We became momentarily more 
impressed with the extreme smallness of 
the craft to which we were trusting our 
lives. The little platform 
around the conning-tower 
on which we stood—in 
reality the top of the 
gasoline tank—was 
scarcely a half dozen feet 
across, and the Argonaut 
herself was only thirty-six 
feet long. Her sides haa 
already faded out of sight, 
but not before we had 
seen how solidly they 
were built—all of steel, 
rivetted and_ reinforced, 
so that the wonder grew 
how such a tremendous 
weight, when submerged, 
could ever again be raised. 

“We had to give her 
immense strength,” said 
Mr. Lake, ‘‘to resist the 
water pressure at great 
depths. She is built of 
the same thickness of 
steel as the Government 
used for the 2000-ton 
cruisers Detroit and Mont- 
gomery. She’ll stand a 
hundred feet, although 
we never took her deeper than fifty. We 
like to keep our margins safe.” 

I think we made some inquiries about 
the safety of submarine boats in general. 
Other water compartments had been 
flooded, and we had settled so far down 
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that the waves dashed repeatedly over the 
platform on which we stood—and the 
conning-tower was still wide open, in- 
viting a sudden, engulfing rush of water. 

‘You mustn’t confuse the Argonaut 
with ordinary submarine boats,” said Mr. 
Lake. ‘“‘ She is quite different and much 
safer.” 

He explained that the Argonaut was not 
only a submarine boat, but much besides. 
She not only swims 
either on the surface 
or beneath it, but she 
adds to this accom- 

. plishment the extra- 
ordinary power of 
diving deepand rolling 
along the bottom of 
the sea on wheels. 
No machine ever be- 
fore didthat. Indeed, 
the Argonaut is more 
properly a “sea 
motocycle” than a 
“boat.” In its in- 
vention Mr. Lake 
elaborated an idea 
which the United 
States Patent Office 
has decided to be 
absolutely original. 

“T think we had 
better go below,” said 
Mr. Lake, with a trace 
of haste in his voice. 

I went first, slipping 
hand over hand down the ladder. Mr. 
Stevens followed, and a great wave came 
slapping in after him, sousing down over 
his shoulders. Mr. Lake quickly shut 
down the conning-tower cap and screwed 
it fast over its rubber rims. 

We found ourselves in a long, narrow 
compartment, dimly illuminated by yellow- 
ish green light from the little round 
glass windows. The stern was filled with 
Wilson’s gasoline engine and the electric 
motor, and in front of us, toward the bow, 
we could see through the heavy steel 
doorways of the diver’s compartment into 
the look-out room, where there was a single 
round eye of light. 

** She’s almost under,” said Mr. Lake. 
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The “ Argonaut” here lies submerged in 

twenty-etght feet of water, off Virginia 

Beach, Virginia, where the ocean bed is 
pure white sand. 


I climbed up the ladder of the conning- 
tower and looked out through one of the 
glass ports. My eyes were just even with 
the surface of the water. In the trough 
of the waves I could catch a glimpse 
of the distant sunny shores of New 
Jersey, and here and there, off toward 
Staten Island, the bright sails of oyster- 
smacks. Then, the next wave came 
driving and foaming entirely over the top 
of the vessel, and I 
could see the curiously 
beautiful sheen of the 
bright summit of the 
water above us. It 
was a most impressive 
sight. Not many 
people ever have had 
the opportunity of 
looking calmly upon 
the surface of the sea 
from below. Mr. Lake 
told me that in very 
clear water it was 
difficult to tell just 
where the air left off 
and the water began ; 
but in the muddy 
bay where we were 
going down the 
surface looked like 
a peculiarly clear, 
greenish pane of glass 
moving straight up 
and down, not forward, 
as* the waves appear 
to move when looked at from above. 

Now we were entirely under water. The 
rippling noises that the waves had made 
in beating against the uppei structure of 
the boat had ceased. As I looked through 
the thick glass port, the water was only 
three inches from my eyes, and I could see 
thousands of dainty, semi-translucent jelly- 
fish floating about as lightly as thistle- 
down. They gathered in the eddy behind 
the conning - tower in great numbers, 
bumping up sociably against one another 
and darting up and down with each gentle 
movement of the water. And I realised 
that we were in the domain of the fishes. 

I returned to the bottom of the boat 
to find that it was brilliantly lighted by 
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electricity, and to have my ears pain 
me sharply. 

“You see the air is beginning to come 
down,” said Jim, the first rate, ‘‘and we 
are getting a little pressure.” 

I held up my hand, and felt the strong 
gust which was being drawn down through 
the tall air-pipe above us. It was comfort- 
ing to know that the air arrangements were 
in working order. 

Mr. Lake now hung a small mirror at 
an angle of 45 deg. just at the bottom of 
the corining-tower, and stepped back to 
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On the left, Mr. Lake ts seated; the steersman ts in the centre. 
tn the conning-tower can be seen on the ladder to the right. 


the steering-wheel. Upon looking into 
the mirror he could see the reflection of 
the compass, which is placed at the very 
highest tip of the brass binnacle that 
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crowns the conning-tower. ‘‘ We can’t 
use a compass down here,” said he, 
‘*because there is too much machinery 
and steel.” He has found by repeated 
experiments that the compass points as 
accurately under water as on the surface. 

Jim brought the Government chart, and 
Mr. Lake announced that we were heading 
directly for Sandy Hook and the open 
ocean. But we had not yet reached the 
bottom, and John was busily ‘opening 
valves and letting in more water. I went 
forward to the little steel cubby-hole in 
the extreme prow 
of the boat, and 
looked out 
through the 
watch-port. The 
water had grown 
denser and 
yellower, and I 
could not see 
much beyond the 
dim outlines of 
the ship’s spar 
reaching out 
forward. Jim 
said that he had 
often seen fishes 
come swimming 
up wonderingly 
to gaze into the 
port. They 
would remain 
quite motionless 
until he stirred 
his head, andthen 
they vanished 
instantly. Mr. 
Lake has a re- 
markable photo- 
graph which he 
took of a visiting 
fish, and Wilson 
tells of nurturing 
a queer flat crab 
for days in the 
crevice of one of 
the view - holes. 
As I turned from the watch-port, my eye 
fell on an everyday-looking telephone, 
with the receiver hung up next the steel 
walls. 
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““Oh, yes,” said Jim, “‘ we have all the 
modern conveniences. That’s for tele- 
phoning to the main part of the boat when 
the diver’s compartment is closed and we 
can’t get through.” 

He also showed me a complex system 
of call bells, by 
means of which 
the. man at the 
look- out could 
direct the 
engineer. ‘‘ When 
we are down in 
unknown 
waters,” he said, 
‘““we have a big 
electric search- 
light which points 
out the way.” 

At that moment 
I felt a faint jolt, 
and Mr. Lake 
said that we were 
on the bottom of 
the sea. ‘* The 
bottom here is 
very muddy,” he 
“and we 
are only resting 
a few hundred 
pounds’ weight 
on wheels. 
By taking in or 
pumping out 
water, we can 
press downward 
like a locomotive 
or like a feather. 
Where we have 
good hard sand 
to run on, we use 
our wheels for driving the boat; but in 
mud like this, where there’s nothing to 
get hold of, we make our propeller do the 
work.” 

Here we were running as comfortably 
along the bottom of Sandy Hook Bay as 
we would ride in a Broadway car, and with 
quite as much safety. Wilson, who was 
of a musical turn, was whistling ‘‘ Down 
Went McGinty,” and Mr. Lake, with his 
hands on the pilot-wheel, put in an 
occasional word about his marvellous 
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invention. On the wall opposite, there 
was a row of dials which told automatically 
every fact about our condition that the 
most nervous of men could wish to know. 
One of them shows the pressure of air in 
the main compartment of the boat, another 
registers vacuum, 
and when both 
are at zero, Mr 
Lake knows that 
the pressure of 
the air is normal, 
the same as it is 
on the surface, 
and he tries to 
maintain it in this 
condition. There 
are also a cyclo- 
meter, not unlike 
those used on 
bicycles, to show 
how far the boat 
travels on its 
wheels ; a depth 
gauge, which 
keeps us accu- 
rately informed 
as to the depth 
of the boat in 
the water, and a 
declension indi- 
cator. By the 
long finger of the 
declension dial 
we could tell 
whether we were 
going up hill or 
down. Once 
while we were 
out there was 
a sudden, sharp 
shock, the pointer leaped back, and then 
quivered steady again. Mr. Lake said 
that we had probably struck a bit of 
wreckage or an embankment, but the 
Argonaut was running so lightly that she 
had leaped up jauntily and slid over the 
obstruction. 

Strange things has Mr. Lake discovered 
about the bottom of the sea. He has found 
that nearly all sea roads are level, a fact of 
great importance to sea-carriages like the 
Argonaut. 
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CUTTING A CABLE BROUGHT UP THROUGH THE DOOR 
OF THE DIVER’S COMPARTMENT. 
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‘People get the impression from the 
sea-bottom contours,” he says, “‘that the 
ocean is filled with vast mountain ranges 
and deep valleys. As a matter of fact, 
these contours, in representing thousands 
of miles of width on a printed page, greatly 
exaggerate the depth, which at its greatest 
is only a few thousand feet, thus giving a 
very false idea. 
Some shores 
slope more than 
others, but I 
venture to say 
that there are 
few spots on the 
bottom of the 
Atlantic that 
would not be 
called level if 
they were bare of 
water.” 

We had been 
keeping our eyes 
on the depth 
dial, the most 
fascinating and 
interesting of 
any of the 
number. It 
showed that we 
were going down, 
down, down, 
literally down to 
the sea in a ship. 
When we _ had 
been submerged 
for more than an 
hour, and there 
was thirty feet of 
yellowish - green 
ocean over our 
heads, Mr. Lake 
suddenly ordered 
the machinery 
stopped. The 
clacking noises 
of the dynamo 
ceased, and the electric lights blinked 
out, leaving us at once in almost absolute 
darkness and silence. Before this, we 
had found it hard to realise that we 
were on the bottom of the ocean; now 
it came upon us suddenly, and not without 
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a touch of awe. This absence of sound 
and light, this unchanging motionlessness 
and coolness, this absolute negation—this 
was the bottom of the sea. It lasted only 
a moment, but in that moment we realised 
acutely the meaning and joy of sunshine and 
moving winds, trees, and the world of men. 

A minute light twinkled out like a star, 
and then another 
and another, 
until the boat 
was bright again, 
and we knew that 
among the other 
wonders of this 
most astonishing 
of inventions 
there was storage 
electricity which 
would keep the 
boat illuminated 
for hours, with- 
out so much as 
a single turn of 
the dynamo. 
With the stopping 
of the engine, 
the air supply 
from above had 
ceased; but Mr. 
Lake laid his 
hand on the steel 
wali above us, 
where he said 
there was enough 
air compressed 
to last us all for 
two days, should 
anything happen. 
The possibility 
of “something 
happening” had 
been lurking in 
our minds ever 
since we started. 
“What if your 
engine should 
break down, so that you couldn’t pump 
the water out of the water compartments ?” 
I asked. 

‘Here we have hand-pumps,” said 
Mr. Lake promptly; ‘and if those failed, 
a single touch of this lever would release 
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our iron keel, which weighs 4000lb., and 
up we would go like a rocket.” 

I questioned further, ‘only to find that 
every imaginable contingency, and some 
that were not at all imaginable to the 
uninitiated, had been absolutely provided 
against by the genius of the inventor. 
And everything, from the gasoline engine 
to the hand-pump, was as compact and 
ingenious as the mechanism of a watch. 
Moreover, the boat 
was not crowded; we 
had plenty of room to 
move around and to : 
sleep, if we wished, to 
say nothing of eating. 
As for eating, John had 
brought out the kerosine 
stove and was making 
coffee, while Jim cut 
the pumpkin pie. 

“This isn’t Del- 
monico’s,” said Jim; 
“but we ’re serving a 
lunch that Delmonico’s 





couldn’t serve—a_ sub- 
marine lunch.” 
By this time the 


novelty was wearing 
off, and we sat there, 
at the boitom of the 
sea, drinking our 
coffee with as much 
unconcern as_ though 
we were in an up- 
town restaurant. For 
the first time since we 
started Mr. Lake sat 
down, and we had an 
opportunity of talking 
with him at leisure. He 
is a_ stout-shouidered, 
powerfully built man in 
the prime of life—a 
man of cool common- 
sense, a practical man, who is also an 
inventor. And he talks frankly and 
convincingly, and yet modestly, of his 
accomplishment. 

‘“*When I was ten years old,” he said, 
“Tread Jules Verne’s ‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,’ and I have been 
working on submarine boats ever since.” 


Both pictures 








FISH LOOKING IN AT THE WINDOW 
OF THE ‘‘ ARGONAUT.” 


are from photographs 

taken by Mr. Lake out of the forward 

look-out window of the “‘ Argonaut,” 

while she was running up the Patapsco 
River to Baltimore. 
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At seventeen he invented a mechanical 
movement, at twenty he was selling a 
steering-gear which he had just patented. 
In 1894 he began to build his first sub- 
marine boat, the Argonaut, /un., and for 
more than four years he has been slowly 
perfecting, patenting, and financing his 
invention. 

Having finished our lunch, Mr. Lake 
prepared to show us something about the 
practical operations of 
the Argonaut. It had 
been a good deal of 
mystery to us how 
workmen penned up in 
a submarine boat could 
expect to recover gold 
from wrecks in the 
water outside, or to 
place torpedoes, or to 
pick up cables. 

‘We simply open the 
door, and the diver 
steps out on the bottom 
of ‘the sea,” Mr. Lake 
said, quite as if he was 
conveying the most 
ordinary information. 

At first it seemed 
incredible, but Mr, 
Lake showed us the 
heavy, rivetted door in 
the bottom of the diver’s 
compartment. Then 
he invited vs inside 
with Wilson, who, 
besides being an 
engineer, is also an 
expert diver. The 
massive steel doors of 
the little room . were 
closed and barred, and 
then Mr. Lake turned 
a cock, and the air 
rushed in under high 
pressure. At once our ears began to throb, 
and it seemed as if the drums would 
burst inward. 

“Keep swallowing,” said Wilson the 
diver: 

As soon as we applied this remedy, the 
pain was relieved, but the general sensa- 
tion of increased air pressure, while 
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exhilarating, was still most uncomfort- 
able. The finger on the pressure dial 
kept creeping up and up, until it showed 
that the air pressure inside of the com- 
partment was nearly equal to the water 
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how easily we can pick up a cable and cut 
it,” he said. ‘* Why, we could crawl along 
from here and cut all the submarine cables 
and mine-wires connecting with New York 
in half a day, and no one ever would be the 





RESTING UNDER THE SFA. 


From a flash-light photograph of the“ Argonaut’s”’ crew “‘ turned in” in the living-room. The doorin front opens 
tnto the atr-lock, dtver’s room, and forward look-out compartment (see the longitudinal section). On the right ts the 
telephone by which communication ts had with the forward compartments when the divers room ts in use. 


pressure without. Then Wilson opened a 
cock in the door. Instantly the water 
gushed in, and for a single instant we 
expected to be drowned there like rats in 
a trap. 

“This is really very simple,” Mr. Lake 
was saying calmly. ‘‘ When the pressure 
within is the same as that without, no 
water can enter.” 

With that, Wilson dropped the iron door, 
and there was the water and the muddy 
bottom of the sea within touch of a man’s 
hand. It was all easy enough to under- 
stand, and yet it seemed impossible, even 
as we saw it with our own eyes. 

Mr. Lake stooped down and picked up a 
wooden rod having a sharp hook at the end. 
This he pulled along the bottom. ‘ You see 


wiser. More than that, if the Argonaut 
had been at Santiago, we could have cleared 
the harbour of Spanish mines within forty- 
eight hours. Then we could have crept 
under the Spanish fleet, where our divers 
would have stepped out and deliberately 
set mines or even fastened torpedoes to 
the bottoms of the ships. When the work 
was done we could have backed away, 
until we were well out-of reach of the 
effects of an explosion. And then, a con- 
nection of the wires, and Sampson would 
have been saved the trouble of smashing 
Cervera!” 

Indeed, it seemed the simplest thing in 
the world. But the Argonaut’s most serious 
work is in wrecking. Mr. Lake explained 
how difficult it is for divers to go down to 
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wrecks from the surface, owing to the great 
weight of air-tubing and life-line which 
they are compelled to dragand the unsteadi- 
ness of the attendants’ boat. In great depths 
the diver cannot stay submerged more than 
an hour at most, and three-quarters of the 
time is frequently spent in getting up and 
down. 

“You see we are at the bottom all the 
time,” said Mr. Lake. ‘‘ We just push our 
nose up into the wreck, the diver steps out 
with a short air-tube, and works right in 
the path of our search-light. He can 
come back in a minute for tools, or to rest, 
and go out again without delay, no matter 
how high the waves are running on the 
surface.” 


wn 
 ™ 


As we came.up, Mr. Lake told us of his 
plan to build at once a 100-foot boat for 
practical work, the Argonau/ being regarded 
more as an experiment. 

We were now rising again to the sur- 
face, after being submerged for more than 
three hours. I climbed into the conning- 
tower and watched for the first glimpse of 
the sunlight. There was a sudden fluff of 
foam, the ragged edge of a wave, and 
then I saw, not more than a hundred feet 
away, a smack bound toward New York 
under full sail. Her rigging was full of 
men, gazing curiously in our direction, no 
doubt wondering what strange monster 
of the sea was coming forth for a breath 
of air. 





THE ‘‘CAVIARE MAP,” SHOWING THE MARINE DISASTERS OF THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS 
ON THE COAST OF DENMARK (JUTLAND). 


This picture is a reproduction of a chart issued by the German Hydrographic Office, and styled from its peculiar 

appearance ‘“‘ Caviare Map.”’ The black dots represent wrecks, accompanied by a sacrifice of life; the small circles 

those disasters at which no lives were lost. In the last fifteen years there have been, tn the area represented, 
8251 wrecks, especially on the western coast of Denmark, which ts known as “ the ships’ cemetery.” 
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By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


E was pale-faced, round-shouldered, 
and anemic, a creature obviously 
deficient in vitality, with the hall-mark of 
servitude stamped very clearly upon his 
commonplace features, and the patience 
of Job shining in his hollow-set brown 
eyes. In every respect he was entirely 
out of touch with his environment; one 
could only wonder what had brought him 
so far from his accustomed haunts. His 
shabby yet respectable black clothes, his 
well-frayed linen, and the ink-stains still 
lingering upon his finger - nails—these 
things bespoke his occupation as plainly 
as though he had stood there among 
the bracken with a ledger under his arm 
and a pen behind his ear. 
' For by some strange chance he had 
wandered far from the city, and found his 
way into a very world of sunshine; over 
his head it came streaming through the 
delicate interlacings of those gently 
waving green elm-leaves—a rich golden 
flood, warm, yet very soft and sweet, 
there in the deep shade. He had 
thrown himself, after a moment’s silent 
absorption, upon a grassy bank; his 
limbs stretched out over the mossy earth, 
his recumbent form the very personifica- 
tion of absolute yet awkward ease. His 
eyes began slowly to blink and then to 
close: the murmurous drone of bees at 
work and the pleasant heat had made him 
sleepy. It was really the country into 
which he had roamed ; there were birds 
and insects everywhere, as well as wild 
flowers and sunshine: the perfume-laden 
air was all alive with them. Just now a 
bumble - bee had balanced himself upon 
that stiff blade of grass -yonder—hear him 
now, buzzing away in the bracken behind ; 
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what a lazy, sense-lulling noise! A brown 
tortoiseshell butterfly came floating in from 
the flower-lined hedgerow alongside the 
cornfield, and a beetle whose curved shell- 
like back was as black as night crept out 
from behind that piece of grey boulder 
where the honeysuckle hung down in long 
odoriferous wreaths. To one born in the 
country these are all common things 
enough, but to him, a city clerk, a 
counting-house machine whose life had 
been spent upon an office-stool, and whose 
walks were ever upon the stone pavements 
of a Babylonic wilderness—to him they 
were all new and full of wonder. It was 
many a year since he had seen an un- 
caged singing-bird so close as the bright- 
eyed linnet who had perched himself 
only a few yards away upon that slender 
hawthorn twig, calling with shrill, sweet 
notes to his mate, whose far-off chirping 
sounded like a weaker echo of his own 
more musical note. And what air—how 
bright and pure, how smokeless! Was 
the sky ever really so blue as that over 
Tooley Street, he wondered ? Surely not! 
And those little fleecy, white clouds— 
surely they never floated like that over 
Bermondsey! Listen! There in his ears, 
like the soft music of the sea, came the 
gentle rushing of a summer breeze, rustling 
amongst the bending corn, whose tops 
were full even to bursting. His eyes closed 
of their own accord, he could not keep 
them open any longer; a sort of Nirvana 
of dreamless repose crept over his brain, 
a day-sleep from which he was suddenly 
awakened by the sharp snapping of a 
twig close at hand. He sat up, vaguely 
alarmed! Yonder, in the lowest fork of 
that elm-tree, sat the wanton disturber of 

















his drowsiness. It was—yes, he decided 
He had never 
seen one before, but it could be nothing 
What bright little black eyes, and 
what a tail! 
the deeper recesses of the thick-leaved 
hazel-bush beyond. ‘The man regretted 
his disappearance and sighed. 


that it must be, a squirrel ! 


else. 


Off he scampered up into 


He was awake now and beginning to 


He sat up, vaguely alarmed ! 
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For the door of his 
prison-house had been opened quite by 
nothing but a 
whim of Mr. Rupert’s to lend his uncle’s 
clerk this little Surrey cottage and to insist 
Good- 
Of course it was good-natured ; 
but, all the same, it was a whim. The man 
fell to wondering—wondering whence had 


would come again ! 


chance ; it was surely 


upon a week’s holiday for him! 
natured ! 





Yonder, in the lowest fork of that elm-tree, sat the wanton 


disturber of his drowsiness. 


feel lonely. He drew out his watch, a 
time-worn Waterbury, with a little black 
cord attached, and he sighed. Surely she 
would not be long now! He was im- 
patient to think that she should be losing, 
for his sake, one moment of this wonder- 
ful morning. Cooking! He was quite 
content to live without it for these few 
halcyon days ; they would so soon be over, 
and then—God only knew when they 


come to him this unexpected kindness. 
For years Mr. Rupert, junior partner in 
the “firm,” had barely answered his 
respectful ‘‘Good morning.” What had 
made him carelessly and without explan- 
ation offer this strange kindness? The 
man’s brain had grown misty through 
many years of mechanical work. There 
was something there—a thought with- 
out substance, or was it a fear? He 
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pressed his hand to his forehead and 
sighed. 

He stood up to look for her, drawing 
in, as he clambered a few yards higher up 
the hillside, a long breath of that most 
delicate of perfumes—the scent of sun- 
warmed heather, carried on the bosom of 
a south wind. Yonder through the trees 
he could see purple streaks of it upon the 
downs, and here and there clumps of 
yellow gorse, stretching right to the 
borders of that dark belt of pine woods ; 
it was all very beautiful. 

Would she come soon, he wondered ? 
He wanted her to see the squirrel, and to 
listen with him to that low music from 
the cornfield. He knew how she loved 
all these strange country sounds and 
sights, and he grudged every moment 
that she was not there with him enjoying 
them. What could she be doing, he 
wondered, to keep her so long ; he sighed 
as he remembered what a conscientious 
pleasure she seemed to take in keeping 
that strange little thatched cottage, with 
its red tiles and queer diamond-framed 
windows, as clean and trim as she some- 
how managed to keep their six-roomed 
“villa” in Bermondsey! Only here there 
was something to reward her for her 
pains—their own little home, alas! at its 
best was miserably, depressingly ugly. 
A wave of bitterness rose up from the 
bottom of the man’s heart: this touch 
of nature had done him the unkindness of 
loosening for a moment the bonds of his 
shackledom. The scales dropped from 
his eyes; he stood face to face with his 
misery, and thought of their home, his 
and hers. It was in a hot, dirty back 
street, close to the river, and opposite a 
piece of waste ground, where squalid 
children made a weary pretence at play, 
and where the filth and rubbish of 
generations seemed to have accumulated. 
Twenty-nine shillings a week will not go 
very far in London—and then there were 
debts to pay off. Never mind how they 
had come by them; they were honourable 
debts. If it had been only himself—well, 
he could have borne all this and more ; 
for nature had given to him some touch 
of that marvellous unselfishness which 
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sends many a man tottering through the 
world with a patience almost Christlike, 
and the burdens of other men heaped 
upon his bowed shoulders. But there 
was Edith! She had been used to dif- 
ferent things. God had never meant her 
for a drudge! She read poetry—how he 
wished that he could understand it !—and 
she loved pretty things. Ah, if only he 
could get them for her! Sometimes he had 
seen her stand at the window of their little 
front room, and shiver from head to foot as 
she looked out across the filthy street to the 
desolation beyond. He wondered—what 
a black, chill thought !—had he sinned in 
marrying her? Had she understood how 
miserable a creature a city clerk is, and 
always must be, how hopeless his limita- 
tions, how slowly, shilling by shilling, his 
wages creep up, as his hair grows greyer, 
and his figure more bent? If God had 
only given him muscle instead of those 
wretched smatterings of brain power! He 
saw himself suddenly as he was, saw 
whither he was drifting—the decadence 
of his faint shadow of manhood, the 
closing in of the iron walls! There was 
a sob in his throat; it was a moment of 
rare revolt. God! what chance had he! 
The same little cycle of work day by day, 
the same walk to the office, the same 
walk back! The daily pitiful struggle for 
respectability with his rusty black clothes, 
patched and mended, and his hat ironed 
almost bare of all nap. Every day had 
been hammered into almost the exact 
similitude of the day that preceded and 
the day that followed it. Life and hope 
must narrow continually ; it is habit which 
crushes. Did she understand these things, 
he wondered? God only knew! He 
wished pitifully that she would come ; 
the music in the cornfields was growing 
fainter, and the squirrel had vanished 
from sight. 

At last! 
on the other side of the hedge. 


He could see her white gown 
There 
was someone with her, a gentleman. It 


was Mr. Rupert! What was he doing 
away from his house full of guests, and— 
he was actually carrying their lunch, neatly 
done up in a brown paper parcel! The 
man rubbed his eyes—yes! it was quite 
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true — he was not dreaming! How 
earnestly they were talking, too! Now he 
had taken her book—it was a volume of 
poetry, and he was marking something in 
it with a pencil. The man took an uneasy 
step forward—should he go and meet 
them? No. He would stay where he 
was, he would be ill at ease with Mr. 
Rupert. They came nearer; she seemed 
to be quoting from the book in her hand, 
and he was silent. They reached the 
gate; again the man moved, then hesi- 
tated ; he would not go, he would wait! 
They were talking as equals ; it would be 
hateful to have to call Mr. Rupert “ Sir” 
before her. They lingered there for a 
moment; he was leaning against the gate 
looking at her. How beautiful she was! 
He began to speak—how plainly the words 
travelled through that still air! 

“I wonder, Mrs. Spearmain, if I might 
venture to make a very daring personal 
remark ; it is half a question, too. Perhaps 
I should call it an enigma.” 

“TI think that you had better not!” 

The man _ scarcely recognised the 
woman’s voice: it sounded to him 
strained, suppressed, unnatural! Her eyes 
seemed to be avoiding her companion’s ; 
she was looking steadfastly across the 
cornfields. What did she see upon the 
hills yonder? Perhans she, too, was 
listening to that faint, sweet music. 

“Nevertheless I must,” he persisted 
quietly ; ‘‘and I rely upon you for a faith- 
ful answer. Why did you marry David 
Spearmain ?” 

The summer heat had gone; the man 
who listened was suddenly cold! His 
brain was in a whirl; he wanted to cry 
out, but there was a weight upon his lips. 
He was forced to listen ! 

The woman faced her questioner ; her 
head was thrown proudly back, but her 
lips were quivering, and she was very pale. 

“That is a question which you should 
not have asked,” she said coldly. “It 
is——” 

‘“‘ No business of mine, you would say,” 
he interrupted impatiently. “ Quite true! 
Yet answer me.” 

“I will not!” she murmured passion- 
ately. 
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He smiled down at her with a slow, 
curious smile. 

““Then I am answered,” he said. “I 
am content!” 

She turned upon him, and to the man 
who listened her finger-nails appeared to 
be buried in the wcod of the gate! 

“I was penniless, alone, wretched! He 
nursed my father, he was good to me, he 
is always good tome! I—I love him!” 

It seemed strange to him, a pale, scared 
figure standing like a ghost in the shadow 
of the elm-tree, that the sun was shining 
still so brightly. There was a cold weight 
upon his heart, a mist before his eyes: 
her voice had faltered in the middle of 
that last sentence! 

“Forgive me,” her companion said 
softly, “‘but it is not possible; you and 
he are of different worlds. He is a com- 
plete human automaton—a mere machine ; 
he has neither ambition nor imagination— 
he has not the capacity for either. You 
have them both! You have education 
and sensibility ; you were never meant for 


such a life with such a man! It is sapping 
your days away; in the end it would drive 
you mad—but the end will not come.” 

The rich, warm colour had flooded her 
cheeks; she drew a step farther away 
from him. 


“What do you mean ?” she faltered. 

“IT mean that you will leave him,” he 
answered slowly. “It is inevitable ; you 
cannot help it; you owe it to yourself. 
Nature never meant you to be a drudge!” 

“There are worse things,” she mur- 
mured. 

Then he stooped down and whispered 
something in her ear, bending eagerly 
towards her, and with a sudden fire in his 
eyes. 

She left him at once without a word; 
he remained there, vexed and irresolute. 
Her movement had been so quick and 
determined that he had been powerless 
to detain her. The man saw her coming 
towards him, and though her face was as 
pale as the white poppy which he had 
plucked a few moments before, there was 
a spot of colour burning in her cheeks 
and a strained look under her eyes. He 
stole farther away, back into the little 
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tangled wood, and threw himself upon the 
ground with a faint moan. Where he was 
now, the sound of the wind rustling amid 
the corn-tops came muffled and vague, 
and the sunlight was not. The linnet’s 
song had ceased, and there was a deeper 
chill in the air than befitted a summer 
day. When she found him it seemed as 
though he had been asleep. 

She was silent; so was he. Was it his 
fancy, or was she really kinder, more 
tender than usual? He tried to talk to 
her, but there was a seal upon his lips; 
he wanted to tell her of the squirrel, to 
take her down to the hedgerow and bid 
her listen to that sweet, sad music among 
the breeze - swept corn, to show her the 
linnet’s nest, and to give her the honey- 
suckle he had plucked from the flower- 
wreathed hedge. But he could do none 
of these things, for he was stricken with a 
sudden dumbness, and there was a strange 
aching in his heart. There were things 
dawning upon him which he had never 
understood! Was that indeed his death 
sentence which he had heard pronounced ? 


Presently she said something to him; she 
was looking away through the trees, and 
her tone was dull and unemotional. 
“David,” she said, ‘“‘ would you mind 
very much if I asked you to do something 
which will seem odd to you?” 
‘* What is it?” he asked. 


“‘T want to go back! Ido not want to 
stay here any longer.” 

““We will go to-night,” he answered 
quietly. “There is a train at six 
o’clock.” 

She looked at him in quick wonderment ; 
she had expected incredulity, questions— 
he asked her none, he was content to go! 
All these beautiful sounds and sights, then, 
had failed to penetrate for one moment 
the hard husk of his materialism! Perhaps 
even he was pining for his worm - eaten 
desk and his musty ledger. Was it her 
fault that a shade of contempt passed 
across her face—that her own sense of 
despair grew deeper? But the man saw it, 
and his heart was near breaking. 

* % * we 

Bermondsey was very hot, and there was 
a fetid smell from the piled-up nastiness 
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of that wretched plot of waste ground. 
He went back to his desk, back to the 
endless grapplings with endless columns 
of figures, back to his part in the building 
up of other men’s fortunes. Day by day 
he left home at half-past eight to the 
moment, turned the same corners and 
crossed the same streets, looking even 
into the faces of the same crowd of hurry- 
ing fellow-creatures. His coat was a little 
more rusty, and the nap of his hat 
had quite gone now. Sometimes he 
fancied that there were more grey hairs 
too—only yesterday one of his fellow- 
slaves had alluded to a stoop which 
had lately bent his shoulders. He was 
still a reliable machine; he made no 
mistakes, and his work was as neat as 
ever. Only sometimes in the dinner-hour 
(he was permitted the privilege of eating 
his sandwich upon the counting-house 
stool) or in the dead of night, when the 
woman by his side slept, he allowed him- 
self the strange luxury of thought. He 
looked out into the vague shadows of their 
bare little bed-chamber, and he fancied 
that he could hear the low rustling of a 
summer wind in the elm-tree tops, and 
feel the sun warming his bones and 
brightening up the whole sad world. He 
heard the chirping of linnets, the clear 
song of a distant lark, and the deep, low 
humming of a whole world of insects, 
making strange minor music in the sunlit 
air. ‘The squirrel came out from his leafy 
chamber and talked to him like an old 
friend; a black-headed chaffinch sat on a 
hawthorn twig and sang him a little song. 
Then a city clock, loud-tongued and 
brazen, chimed the hour, and his fanciful 
world faded away before that grim note of 
reality. He fell back upon the pillow, 
with lips tightly pressed together, lest that 
smothered groan might wake the girl who 
slept so calmly by his side. 

But for him there was no sleep; in 
those long watches of the night he some- 
times forgot that he was only a machine, 
his heart swelled, his eyes were dim, and 
he knew the full measure of his slavery. 
Why did she marry such a creature? Did 
she see his destiny, he wondered, written 
so pitilessly upon his plain, emotionless 
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face, branaed upon his speech, the hall- 
mark of his ignorance ? 

But when the daylight came he was 
himself again: With white face and leaden 
eyes he prepared for his daily slavery in 
the same slow, mechanical fashion. He 
made the usual re- 


and she was not strong enough to walk 
far. The pavements burned their feet, 
and their eyes were sore at the wilder- 
ness of bricks and mortar, the throngs 
of hideously dressed, ill-mannered neigh- 
bours, the utter absence of all things 





marks — he kept a 
little stock of them— 
and she answered 
him in the same 
spirit. But it was 
seldom that their eyes 
met, for the shadow 
was always there. - 
She, too, he thought, 
seemed to be growing 
thinner; she read 
less poetry, she was 
always looking out 
with dull eyes upon 
a hopeless future ; 
vet she was struggling 
bravely to do her 
duty. Every day 
there was a faint, wan 
smile, the usual in- 
quiry as to the day’s 
work, the weather, 
some other trifling 
word obviously pre- 
pared beforehand; 
and he answered her 
with rigid calm as he 
hung up his coat 
after carefully re- 
moving the dust 
from it, and ex- 
changing it for a still 
shabbier garment. 
Sometimes they took 
a weary little walk, 
mostly on Sundays, 
along an endless 
succession of ugly 
streets, bounded by 
squalid houses, or 
dreary shuttered 
shops. There was 
no escape from their 
immediate environ- 
ment, for he had no 
money for "buses, 


She left him at once without a word ; he remained there, vexed 


and irresolute. 
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beautiful. The whole panorama was a 
nightmare to them. They were deep 
down in the hell of the poverty-stricken, 
and together—the man thought sometimes 
in those long watches of. the night— 
together they could never escape from it. 
He had no increase of salary to hope for; 
if he had dared to ask for it there were 
hundreds clamouring for his bread. He 
would be lucky, as old age came on, if 
he could keep his place. For him there 
was no climbing out—no escape. But for 
her! How long would she suffer it? God 
only knew! Sometimes he thought that 
he must cry out and ask her, but the 
shadow was there, and he dared not. They 
were walking together within its dark folds, 
and his tongue was palsied. 

Now and then, very seldom, for he was 
a great sportsman, Rupert Denning came 
to the office. He passed the white, stoop- 
ing figure who never looked up at his 
entrance with a greeting half-contemp- 
tuous, half-pitying! Once, however, he 
called him into his private office. It was 


a day when the man was feeling worse 


even than usual. All night long he had 
lain awake, and this morning there was a 
livid shade in his face, and his eyes were 
leaden. His collar was more badly frayed 
than ever, and his shirt—he was bound to 
make it last three days—was very soiled. 
With his block in his hand, he took down 
rapidly, and without error, a letter from 
the young man’s dictation. In the midst 
of it there came a pause. After a while 
he raised his eyes; Mr. Rupert was doing 
him the honour to observe him closely, 
his lips were slightly curled, his eyes 
spoke of that pity which is much akin to 
contempt. The clerk knew well of what 
his master was thinking : he was wondering 
what magic he, the poor machine, had 
used to win a lady for his wife. Ah! 
well, it was simple magic after all. He 
had nursed her dying father; night after 
night they two had sat with him alone, 
watching and tending him through an 
illness from the fear of which all the 
neighbours had fled away in horror. His 
savings for five years had gone to bury 
that poor old man—a stranger, a fellow- 
lodger by chance. And there were other 


matters, but they were not important. 
Rupert Denning knew of none of these 
things, and he might well wonder. The 
eyes of the two men met across the table. 
He was a man of the modern world, 
devoted to the acquisition of new sen- 
sations, absolutely without self-conscious- 
ness. The light in a poor clerk’s eyes had 
no meaning for him; yet he was dimly 
made to feel the presence of something 
almost resembling dignity in that motion- 
less, shadowy figure, waiting so patiently 
at his elbow. He coughed, and finished 
the dictation of his letter. 

That night the man walked home a little 
more slowly than usual. There was a 
burning pain in his head, and strange 
lights before his eyes. He said nothing 
to the woman, and they went to their 
room at the customary hour. But while 
she slept a strange thing came to him. 
He raised himself in the bed. Ah, what 
a change! It was true, then! He 
listened. Yes, the sea-music was awake 
in the cornfield, and the whole world out- 
side the wood where he was lying was 
flooded with the golden sunlight! He 
laughed softly to himself with joy. See, 
there was a shaft of it, right at his feet, 
across the brown ant-heap and that little 
clump of purple foxglove! How the bees 
were working round the honeysuckle: the 
air was quivering with the buzz of their 
wings! He was watching a beetle now ; 
he was a dull, unlovely insect enough, but 
he was creeping towards that line of sun- 
light. Now he had reached it. What a 
mighty change! How his wings gleamed ! 
They were like burnished copper; he had 
suddenly become a beautiful thing! And 
here came his friend the squirrel! He 
had found some nuts in a_ hazel-bush 
yonder; but why, the man wondered, 
holding his burning head and _ staring 
steadily in front of him, was he sitting at 
the foot of the bed? and why did he look 
so solemn? What was that through the 
trees? The gleam of a white dress—two 
figures! He listened to their voices! 
What was he asking her ? 

**Why did you marry him ?” 

The man moaned; there was a pain at 
his heart. He was on fire! What was he 
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doing? He would wake Edith; he could 
not help it, the laughter would come! He 
waved his arms. Noble little linnet, sing 
away, sing away! If only he could catch 
that squirrel, Edith would like it so! She 
was out of bed now. She was trying to 
make him lie down; it was too bad, but 
he could not help laughing ; how his sides 
ached! Her face was as white as death: 
she was frightened. What was she saying 
at the gate? A machine 
machine—that is what he was! 
mind, the fires were in his brain. 
free, free ! 

* % % * 


a mere 
Never 
He was 


Once more their voices! The man was 
too weak to move. He lay still and looked 
out into the room; Rupert Denning was 
standing in the doorway with a great 
basket of flowers and a box under his arm. 
She had risen and was looking at him 
with a question in her face. The man 
heard his soft, pleasant voice. 

“I do hope that you will .not consider 
me an intruder, Mrs. Spearmain,” he said. 
““We are all so glad to hear that the 


doctor gives you some hope after all. May 
I come in for a moment ?” 
She did not answer him at once, but he 
came in and closed the door after him. 
“You are quite worn out,” he con- 


tinued, looking at her tenderly. “It is 
really too bad of you! I insist that you 
let me send you a nurse; it will be a 
pleasure to me to be allowed to serve you 
in any way.” 

The woman rose up and spoke. 

“I thank you, Mr. Denning, but no one 
else shall nurse my husband.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It must be as you will, of course! At 
least you will accept some flowers from 
me, and these grapes.” 

**l am very much obliged,” she answered, 
“but I already have all the flowers the 
doctor will permit in the room, and plenty 
of fruit.” 

The sick man slowly turned his eyes, 
the table by his side was smothered with 
beautiful roses ; one great red blossom had 
become detached and was lying upon his 
pillow. There was a bowl, too, full of 
such grapes as he had never seen before. 
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He was bewildered ; where did they come 
from if not from Aim? He, too, had seen 
them with surprise. 

‘*You are very hard upon me,” he said 
slowly; “why do you keep up such a 
farce? I only desire your happiness! To 
give you pleasure, to atone for some of 
your past misery is my greatest ambition.” 

The man closed his eyes ; the smothered 
grvan which escaped from his lips was too 
faint a sound for them to hear. 

‘* The only possible manner,” the woman 
said, “in which you can further my happi- 
ness is to never let me see your face again. 
But before you go, listen! If he had died, 
you and your partner would have been his 
murderers. There are things in this world 
which I do not understand. People seem 
to accept them calmly, so I suppose they 
are what is called inevitable. But in God’s 
world they will be righted somehow! You 
see what you have made of him! He isa 
human being, a better man than you, and 
he has as much right to live. You reap 
wealth from his labours and the labour of 
his fellows, and you keep him—like that— 
half - starved. While you are making a 
fortune you raise his salary grudgingly, 
shilling by shilling. You broke him upon 
the wheel! Oh, it is abominable!” 

He listened to her quite unmoved. 

““He had as much as he was worth; 
there are thousands who would have taken 
his place.” 

‘“*Some day,” she answered scornfully, 
“those thousands may be your judges! 
What is wrong I do not know. I have 
not thought of these things before, and I 
am an ignorant woman! But if there is 
a God of justice, there will be a balance 
struck some day between you and them.” 

“ Edith!” 

She stopped him passionately. 

“Oh, don’t dare to call me by that 
name! Once for five minutes I let you 
talk to me foolishly. God knows I meant 
no harm! If he had died, I should have 
felt a murderess, for he overheard, and he 
said nothing. It is that and the misery of 
our life here which drove him mad. I 
have wronged him every moment. When 
I thought that he was content, and despised 
him for it, he was suffering cruelly. You 
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gave him—what was it ?—twenty-nine 
shillings a week? He let me think it was 
more; he starved himself day by day for 
my sake. Oh! he has been a hero, and 
I thank God that he will never darken your 
doors again.” 

He laughed unpleasantly as he prepared 
to go. 

‘No one else will want him!” 

The woman lifted up her head proudly. 

“TI shall want him! I could cry with 
joy when I think that at last I can repay a 
little a devotion which rich men such as 
you could never understand. I have been 
left money—not a fortune, but enough to 
keep us, wherever we choose to live.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. 
was thin and haggard, but she 
wonderfully beautiful. 


She 
was 





“You are romantic,” he said, ‘ but 
you cannot make him anything save 
what he is; you can never be happy with 
him!” 

Then the man who lay upon the bed saw 
that she was trembling from head to foot 
with passion. Her cheeks were scarlet and 
her eyes flashed fire. 

“Oh, you poor fool!” she cried, 
“‘haven’t you the wit to see that I love 
him—that I have loved him all the time! 
Now go!” 

And with that he went ; and the woman, 
coming softly to the bedside, found the 
man’s eyes open, and knew that he had 
been spared to her. She fell on her knees, 
and his thin wasted arms drew her face 
down to his; and in that moment the doors 
of their prison-house stood open ! 





In that moment the doors of their prison-house stood open. 





THE EARNING OF WAGES 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


~O commence the story in orthodox 
‘| fashion, since orthodoxy was at 
least the outward foible of the age: once 
upon a time a worthy man dwelt on a 
certain spur of the Apennines some ten 
miles north of Pistoja. 

Knowing himself and his neighbours 
well, and how that at times a modesty of 
concealment is a cardinal error, he had 
stripped the pine-trees and underbrush 
from his stretch of native rock, and thus, 
like a worthy, honest man, laid his house 
bare to view for a good furlong in every 
direction. By this same frankness of 
display he removed the temptation to 
violence which shelter for attack might 
suggest to possible enemies, thus main- 
taining the moral law and living his life in 
comparative peace. 

These were troublous times in the 
Grand Duchy (as when, indeed, were the 
times not troublous ?), for Cosimo de’ 
Medici, not content with his Sienese wars, 
must needs fall under the shadow of Paul 
the Fourth ; and Giovanni Pietro Caraffa 
did not wear the tiara for nothing, nor 
wield the power of the Church to be baited 
even by a Medici. Troublous times, when 
a man had to look to himself if he desired 
a whole skin; and so it behoved Messer 
Ridolfo Passani not alone to cool the 
solicitude of foes without, but also to 
provide a fitting and generous reception 
for such as in their zeal crossed that bare 
space which lay between Castel Enzo and 
the pine-wood. Hence the presence of, 
among others, Signor Lorenzo Crappoli, 
a gentleman by instinct, a soldier by 
practice, a bravo for hire, a cut-throat at 
so many florins a year, and a genial and 
entirely unscrupulous scoundrel. Let us 


not be too severe on Messer Ridolfo for 
resorting to such questionable defence. 
What was common policy for the lords 
of Tuscany was surely right for a poor 
gentleman harassed by many who either 
misliked his foibles, or would fain have 
added Castel Enzo to their possessions. 

Intercourse and a common danger beget 
familiarity. Familiarity and respect for 
what in those days were alone worthy of 
respect—hardihood, skill, and cunning— 
beget friendship. Friendship and faith, 
under the pressure of that common danger 
which at the first begot familiarity, soon 
consolidate into love ; and so it came that 
bravo and master, plotter and assassin, 
rascal semi-plebeian and rascal wholly 
aristocratic, were bound together by ties 
stronger than any blood-brotherhood. 

Nor let us be too stern in our judgment 
of Signor Lorenzo, since in all ages the 
crimes of men are rather the product of 
the times they live in than of wilful evil in 
the individual. Then, as now, men were 
as their fellows and the law moulded them ; 
and if Signor Lorenzo devoured society, it 
was only your Milton’s allegory of offspring 
and parent anticipated. 

Then, as now, a man must live, nor can 
it be expected of him that he shall have a 
nicer sense of honour than has his age. 
If Law stepped from her pedestal to roll 
in mire, what marvel that Lorenzo and his 
like set up their own code in her place, or, 
turning to the gutter, rolled in the dirt 
with her ? 

As for the man himself, he had known 
war almost from his cradle. Asa lad he 
had walked the battered streets of sullen 
Florence these many weary months, when 
not even the genius of a Michael Angelo 
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could keep confederate tyranny outside 
the walls. The school of internecine 
strife, which was then the school of all 
Italy, ripened soldiers early, and when 
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campaigns, such an enormous reward 

four thousand golden florins and an annual 
pension of a hundred more in perpetuity ! 
Roguery paid better than honesty, and had 


He had but stood outside the window and kept watch. 


seven years later, the assassination of 
Alessandro Medici threw the Duchy into 
a ferment, Lorenzo found his youth no 
barrier to active service. 

Thenceforward for half a score of years 
he was a soldier of fortune, frankly selling 
his sword to the highest bidder, and 
caring no jot whether the cause were just 
or villainous, but all in the game of open 
warfare. Then came the Grand Duke’s 


tardy vengeance on the murderer of his 


cousin, assassination revenged by assassin- 
ation, and dignified by pardon and reward ; 


and Lorenzo, realising the greatness of 
the new profession, promptly flung aside 
the official service of arms for the higher 
pay and equal honour of the bravo. 

Why not? Since by neither labour, 
skill, nor courage could a poor soldier of 
fortune hope to reap, even in a score of 


the hall-mark of ducal sanction to boot! 
Truly ’twas ‘“‘ A most honourable thing to 
thrive by dirty ways,” and thus accordingly 
Signor Lorenzo throve, falling not a hair’s- 
breadth in any man’s estimation. 

Naught came amiss, provided good pay 
was linked to a reasonable prospect of 
escape from summary hanging. Risks 
by bullet and sword were his common 
merchandise, and these he cheerfully 
bartered at a sliding scale according to 
the degree of danger; even at times 
going beyond his bond and facing possi- 
bilities of the illegal noose and a way- 
side oak-limb. The legal hanging by 
process of justice he feared not at all, 
trusting to his mother wit and the pro- 
tection of his patron of the day to keep on 
the sunny side of the law. 

So passed six or eight years, until the 
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urgent needs of worthy Messer Ridolfo 
Passani afforded full occupation and a 
permanent employment. These needs 
had, at the first, been those of aggression ; 
but success having crowned their efforts, 
they were now chiefly of watchfulness and 
defence, so that Messer Passani might 
hold what Signor Crappoli had won. 

When these two honest gentlemen had 
first made acquaintance, no less than four 
lives had stood betwixt Messer Ridolfo 
Passani and a much-coveted inheritance ; 
an unconscionable number! Now, thanks 
to united efforts, and a skilful guidance of 
events in which they themselves had 
played the dual part of murder and Pro- 
vidence, the succession was attained, and 
the one object left to the fortunate heir 
was to see that no similar duality of Pro- 
vidences overtook himself. 

To that end he had secluded himself 
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past, indeed, may have afforded ample 
food for daily meditation. Meditation, 
let us suppose, of that morning spent by 
the curve of the forest road as it bends 
before dropping down the hill to Casa- 
mandi. Br-r-rh! What a morning it 
was! Cold for April, for all that the 
anemones were fading in the woods. 
Who would have dreamed that the old 
man had so much life in nim? In the 
end he would have escaped, but for those 
two huge pines so aptly thrown across the 
path. They were Lorenzo’s thought—a 
rare fellow Lorenzo, and with his wits 
well about him, and his the hand, too, 
that Well, well, the Podesta of Casa- 
mandi said bandits had been abroad, and, 
doubtless, he knew best, for reasons which 
might be reckoned intwocolumns of figures. 

Three lives alone then remained. Three 
lives! and yet without friends and stout 


it was Lorenzo’s hand which had stifled the frail life with the dainty pillow torn from 
under the head of the sleeping boy. 


in Castel Enzo with Signor Lorenzo and 
others of his tribe as companions. A 
lonely life enough, and a-poor reward, it 
would seem, for so much toil, though the 
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hearts three were as good as three hundred. 
Friends to Ridolfo Passani, that is, and 
stout hearts which Ridolfo Passani hired. 
That other, the next life which fell in ; hum! 
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yes, that was a black business truly, and 
in it Lorenzo was much to blame. It may 
be that such things look worse by lamp- 
light and in cold blood than under the 
sunshine with a long blade in your hand. 
Ay, that may be, but Lorenzo was also in 
fault: he should have been swifter, surer ; 
then she had not clung to him ; and when 
she did, he should have thrust, not struck. 
A soldier should know a stroke at such 
short distance was no sure blow. As for 
himself, he had but stood outside the 
window and kept watch; and, therefore, 
of course, none of that trail of blood 
which splashed the floor in such hideous, 
grotesque fashion, lay upon him. So there 
were then only two lives barring his path. 

The third. Ah, that was easy : an infant 
of six months. Here, again, it was 
Lorenzo’s hand which had stifled the 
frail life with the dainty pillow torn 
from under the head of the sleeping boy. 


Lorenzo’s hand—always Lorenzo; pest. 


upon it! Lorenzo had done overmuch ; 
truly a time might come when such a debt 
could only be paid as debts, whether of 


honour, gratitude, or hard cash, were often 
paid in those days—by a dagger-thrust in 


the throat. Meanwhile, Lorenzo had his 
uses, and he certainly had had his uses 
in that last event, which opened the suc- 
cession to the inheritance. There, again, 
it was Lorenzo’s hand, and, mused, Messer 
Ridolfo Passani in the secret of histhoughts, 
well was it for him that Lorenzo Crappoli 
had at all times a strong arm and a sure eye. 

That youth, who at the last stood 
betwixt him and his inheritance, was 
shrewder and more cunning of fence than 
they had thought. Who would have 
dreamed of those seven gentlemen cut- 
throats posted in that angle of the court- 
yard? No one, truly—not even Lorenzo! 
And so, small wonder if his claim to the 
succession and his life had come to an end 
at the one moment! 

Such a thing seemed like enough when 
those seven closed in behind while he had 
but Lorenzo and two others to face their 
onslaught and that of young Luca Leoni 
to boot! Four to one seems fair odds 
when the four are on the right side; eight 
to four at the best is but a cowardly trap 
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when the eight are against you. The two, 
what were their names >—Babbi ? Birri P— 
by Saint Francis, but a bad memory was 
a sore trial. What matters a name? They 
were brave lads enough, and killed their 
man apiece before they pitched face 
foremost on the floor. Even then, 
and Messer Passani remembered it 
with a spasm of gratitude, they had 
rolled from under his feet in the 
last agony, and so left Lorenzo and him 
to fight it out unhindered. Ay, good 
men both—a pity their names were for- 
gotten! After all, it was Lorenzo who did 
the work. Not alone by skill in cut and 
thrust—though there he was matchless— 
but also by many a watchful parry of a 
stroke which, but for his quick eye and 
ready intervention, would have left the 
inheritance of small account. 

Then came the end—these seven piled 
in a rude heap in that shambles of a room, 


‘and young Luca, still untouched, left to 


fight it out. 

Curious how Lorenzo’s trick of soldiery 
and untimely notions of honour flash out. 
Two to one were fair odds, seeing the one 
was Luca; but it was he, Lorenzo, who then 
wiped his sword and stood aside, saying— 

“The duello, Signors; the duello. I 
leave the field to you; kinsman to kins- 
man makes pretty play.” And so left him 
to face Luca alone. Ay, that must not be 
forgotten when the debtor side of the 
account against Lorenzo is cast up, as it is 
clear some of these days it must. 

Yet at the last he remembered his duty, 
and did it. For when that slip on the 
bloody floor opened the way for young 
Luca to thrust, it was Lorenzo’s sword 
that slid between and had him through the 
heart in a twinkling. Yet he did it with a 
bad grace, and when he had laid the lad 
by the shadow of the wall he cursed him- 
self for fifteen minutes by the dial there- 
after. Ay, truly the debt was a heavy one, 
a good thing that quittance was no hard 
thing to gain, but not yet—no, not yet. 
To win inheritance was one thing, to hold 
another. Luca Leoni was no outcast to be 
left unavenged, and there were rumours 
that his mother’s brothers had made the 
blood-feud their own. If that were so 
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Lorenzo nor the rest of his, fellows would 
grow fat in idleness. Pleasant medita- 
tions, truly, and with wide possibilities of 
range ! 

So there you have the two worthy 
gentlemen, Messer Ridolfo Passani and 
Signor Lorenzo Crappoli, in their strong- 
hold of Castel Enzo, on the cleared spur of 
the hillside, at the very hour when below 
in the pines the avengers of Luca Leoni 
held their final council. 

“Thus and thus it shall be; we three 
and you eight with a dash to the shelter of 
the porch by the great door. First the 
few to draw fire, then the more when the 
barrels are empty. A bullet is nothing 
new, and is the fair chance of the fray, 
though at the worst the risk is but small 
since they dream not of our coming, and 
with them cold steel lies truer to their hand 
than powder and ball. You five skirt 
round yonder by the fringe of the wood, 
swiftly and yet without noise ; and lie in 
wait, lest the wolf seek to break cover 
backwards. Ready? Ay! now, as a last 
word mind ye this one and all: come life, 
come death, see to it that Ridolfo Passani 
escape not! He is the soul of all things, 
the rest are but hands and feet; so see to 
it that he tastes death, though every other 
scoundrel man of them all, even Crappoli, 
the woman-slayer himself, slips through 
your fingers.” 

Thus it came that Messer Passani’s 
hardly earned peace was broken one fine 
September day by a knocking at his oaken 
door that shook six swords out of their 
scabbards, and rattled as many poniards 
loose in their sheaths. 

After all, the surprise was only partial 
Such worthy gentlemen do not leave 
details until details are too late. By such 
forgetfulness in others, the heir had 
climbed into his possessions; and even 
though he had been lax in discipline, 
Signor Lorenzo had too great a respect 
for the continuity of his windpipe to be 
caught napping. So at the first crashing 
blow dealt with pole-axe on the stout 
staves, there was a flinging aside of wine- 
cup and dice-box, and the noble patron 
with his five honest cut-throats stood 
prepared for battle. 
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Promptly, as by right of genius and 
experience, Lorenzo Crappoli took com- 
mand and set his forces in array. 

** You three there in the passage to the 
inner court; ’tis narrow, and in such a 
place three are a match for a score where 
there is no arquebuss to fear, nor even 
pistolet, as I think, since echoes carry far 
from a house of gold, and the Podesta of 
Casamandi is on our side. You, Martino, 
back there by the doorway with yonder 
stout cabinet flung sideways—so—as bar- 
ricade. Eighteen or twenty inches of a 
passage-way that these good fellows there 
may slip through if hard pressed, thus— 
ay ! there you have it—sound defence, and 
yet an open line of retreat. Cosimo him- 
self never planned better. Come, now; 
we might stand siege for a month had we 
only a relief to let us sleep o’ nights. 
You, Messire, and I in there beyond. Not 
that we fear the dogs, but it is well not to 
put the quarry in the forefront. Hum! 
it will be warm work, and that presently ; 
the devil ’s in them for fury. See, there is 
daylight through that panel already, for all 
its depth of oak. By St. Margaret, there’s 
a dozen of them! We must have gone 
up in the market, Messire, to have so 
many bidding for our lives; and were it 
not shamc to leave these good fellows in 
the lurch, I’d say the woods will smell 
sweeter than a smoked house. Woods! 
Bah! I talk like a fool; there are no 
woods for us. A dozen in front means 
half as many behind if they’ve a tithe the 
wit I credit them with. ‘ Honest fight’s 
the best,’ said the rat when the cat held 
him pent in a corner, and his hole 
stopped ! 

‘*See — another panel gone ! 
they have less wit than I thought. 


Truly, 

One 
little pistol-shot had blown the lock to 
pieces, and made less noise than half 
their battering; besides, to save time 


is ever worth a risk. Ha, it trembles, it 
trembles ; and yet your locksmith was a 
worthy man and used good steel. 

‘“What’s that you say? Why chatter 
so much ? Drunken men are ever 
garrulous, Messire; and flying splinters, 
cold steel, and the thought of what’s to 
come heat my blood more than would six 
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of your oldest flagons. Drunk! Faith, 
the saints send we be all drunk with the 
same fury! Let me talk, Messire, let me 
talk! Wit flashes with the clap o’ the 
tongue ; a silent mouth is ever a slow 
brain, and if I know aught of warfare we 
have need of all our wit, and maybe more. 

‘There was a blow for you! If the arm 
that struck it has sword-skill to match its 
strength, then may the saints—but there ! 
cries enough, cries enough, we’ll not howl 
out till they hurt us, and it may be that 
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in sword-grips with the foremost rush of 
the invaders. 

Here came in Lorenzo Crappoli’s 
strategy, for the very number of the 
attacking party hindered their success, 
while the three points of the defenders’ 
steel barred the way as effectively as thrite 
their number. 

Through the din of scuffling feet and 
clashing swords the voice of the bravo 
never ceased its encouragement and 
admonition, while every stroke that told 


Zhe oaken door had at length given way, and had tumbled backwards flat upon the floor. 


skill of fence is not all on the one side. 
Poof! There wasacrash! Luigi, Luigi, 
calm, man, calm! Oh, would to the Lord 
I was there in the forefront! —a clean 
thrust, Rinaldo, clean and straight in the 
throat; let him cough an he will, the 
odds are less by one.” 

The oaken door had at length given 
way, and had tumbled backwards flat upon 
the floor; and in a flash of thought the 
three men of the first line of defence were 


for victory was hailed with a shout which 
stirred anew the wearying vigour of the 
defence. A gash across Luigi’s left 
shoulder was poor compensation for two 
of their party rolled on the floor, and for 
a moment the attack cooled as the avengers 
retired once more to the doorway. But 
only for a moment. Then the three in 
command, striding to the front, charged 
with a rush, and by very weight overbore 
opposition. Amid the labour of deep 
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breath, cries stifled in their birth, and 
long-drawn sobs of irrepressible pain, the 
furious stress of onslaught carried the 
defence, brushing it aside by sheer force 
of sustained pressure. Not without loss, 
since Rinaldo and Michele claimed equal 
toll for their own lives before their end 
came, and Luigi had struck down the 
third of the leaders ere the voice of the 
bravo overtopped the din, bidding him 
retreat. Luigi was prompt to obey. With 
one furious circular sword-sweep he held 
his three foremost opponents a single 
moment at bay, even driving them half 
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clear out through Martino’s back and 
flung him in a heap, gasping the bloody 
froth from mouth and nostrils. As many 
seconds as there were inches of their steel, 
and the barrier was flung aside, the heart 
of the citadel carried, and at last Lorenzo 
had his wish and was full in the forefront 
of the fight. 

No breath now for words. Six to two 
and six again outside claimed every gasp 
in the body, but his thoughts were busy 
as, shoulder to shoulder with Ridolfo, he 
stood at bay in the corner of the court. 
But there was leisure for pause in the 


Messer Ridolfo Passani thrust his sword well down into its sheath and strode from 


his good house of Castel Enzo free. 


a pace back; then turning, he dashed for 
the narrow passage left open for escape. 
With as swift a dash the six were at his 
heels, and before the fugitive could pass 
the barrier three swords at least had 
struck home, pinning him to the wall. 
The odds were still heavy, six to three ; 
though of the six not one was scatheless, 
and their leaders lay behind them in the 
passage-way, while the three were whole- 
skinned and unbreathed. Alas for the 


second line of defence ; a lunge, a parry, 
a thrust in carte, well saved, and a swift 
return in tierce drove three inches of steel 


attack, and the six hung by the doorway 
a brief space, panting hard, as men 
must who have strained muscle and nerve 
in such deadly work; and as he scanned 
their faces and saw them strange, Lorenzo’s 
brain was on fire with a new thought. 
Never yet had he been outwitted in plot 
or act, nor would he now. Ridolfo was 
their game, and by Saint Margaret, Ridolfo 
they should not have; and as his plan 
took shape the six bestirred themselves: 
“Come,” said one, drawing a mighty 
breath as he spoke ; ‘‘ come, make ready 
and finish lest we stiffen. The wolf and 
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his jackal must lap their share of this 
day’s blood.” 

“Hark you!” cried out Lorenzo. ‘ Ye 
are six and we are two, but ye are out- 
worn and wounded, and we have our lives 
whole in us and are not yet breathed. 
I grant ye have the odds, but the odds 
are none so great, and if I know myself, 
at least some three or four of you will go 
to fill the tale of the day’s work. No 
boast, Signors, but sheer truth, and ye 
know it. How many florins to close the 
business? Hard money and whole skins 
are better pay than six feet of land, though 
ye hold it to doom’s-crack.” 

Then the one who had bidden his 
fellows make ready and finish shook him- 
self, shoulders and arms, as a man does 
who tries sinew and muscle ere he puts 
them to the strain, and answered: ‘‘ See 
you, Messire Ridolfo, we are no thieves, 
but honest fighting men. Let this busi- 
ness be over honourably, and we will slit 
whose throat you will, and so earn your 
florins. For to-day we serve Luca Leoni’s 
uncles, and serve them none the less that 
dead in yonder passage-way. 


they lie 
Come, and let us make an end of this.” 

At the answer, Signor Lorenzo swore 
softly under his breath. so that none but 
Ridolfo Passani might hear, then muttered 
that ‘‘ That truly was a man, and he him- 
self in like case would have said no less.” 


Whereat his master vowed in his heart 
that if Our Lady of Succour-but got him 
out of that scrape, Lorenzo Crappoli should 
have but a short shrift for his presuming 
ways, and even as the vow took form 
Lorenzo was at speech again. 

““Well, look you,” he said, ‘‘ give me 
one grace, and a grace to your own 
making. “Tis me you seek—me; there- 
fore let this other go. By this vou 
gain, say, two lives out of the four you 
would presently lose, seeing that Lorenzo 
Crappoli is the surest blade within fifty 
miles of Castel Enzo. If you trap the wolf 
what matter that the jackal goes free ; and 
is he not, in a manner, of your own kind ? 
Nay, on the faith of a gentleman, there is 
no snare, as ye think. 
_ there be ? 


What snare can 
Go, one of you, to the window 
and clear a passage for him through the 
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ambush doubtless hid there in the wood. 
He has served me well, even as ye your 
masters this day, and 1 would not have his 
blood on my head.” 

For a brief space the six whispered in 
the doorway then spoke out: ‘* Messer 
Ridolfo, your soul is not, as we think, far 
from your God; do you swear there is no 
snare in this thing ?” 

And Lorenzo answered back: ‘‘ Nay, 
no snare, but to save the man’s life. Mine, 
as I know well, is forfeit, unless I kill you 
six and after that the six there beyond.” 

“To be honest with you,” said the 
other, “‘there are but five beyond. We 
take your offer, seeing it is you we seek, 
and had you fallen first in the fight the 
rest had gone scatheless for aught of our 
concern.” 

Thus it came about that presently 
Messer Ridolfo Passani thrust his sword 
well down into its sheath and _ strode 
from his good house of Castel Enzo free ; 
while Lorenzo Crappoli stood his ground 
with a smile on his face, fronting the six 
from the surest corner of the courtyard. 

Not hard to foretell the end, since no 
one man, save in a romance, can face six 
good swordsmen and come off victor. Yet 
for eight full minutes he held them in 
check by a marvel of sword-play, the like 
of which none there had seen before, and 
made good his prophecy that two at least 
of them should pass before him into the 
Black Valley. It may be that a third had 
been added, for Lorenzo was in high 
humour; but in an overdaring thrust his 
foot slipped and a stout blade was through 
his lungs ere he could recover. 

Then, as the four stood round him pant- 
ing, there fell a silence; and through the 
silence came the scrape and rustle of a 
body dragging itself heavily over the 
passage floor, and through the doorway a 
ghastly face, smeared to the eyes in blood, 
looked in. It was Leoni’s uncle, stricken 
to the death. 

“* Lift him up,” he said, ‘‘ that I may see 
him as I die.... Fools! where is Passani ?” 

Lorenzo Crappoli opened his eyes for 
the lasttime. ‘‘ Ho, ho, ho!” he gasped. 
‘Tricked, Messire — tricked, by Saint 
Margaret !” 
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By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


LEADING LITTLE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES OF THE DAY. | 





AS everyone familiar with theatrical 
biography well knows, many a 
distinguished stage career has begun 
almost in infancy. At the age of ten 
Miss Ellen Terry played the parts of 
Mamillius in ‘A Winter's Tale” and 
Prince Arthur in “King John,” Mrs. 
Kendal counted 
even fewer years 
when first appearing 
on the boards of the 
old Marylebone 
Theatre, whilst Lady 
Bancroft was widely 
known to provincial 
playgoers under the 
name of Marie 
Wilton ere she had 
entered her teens. 
Many such examples 
could be given—of 
well-known 
actresses, that is. 
The eminent actor 
whose histrionic 
record begins with 
his boyhood is, it 
must be admitted, 
the exception rather 
than the rule. 
Who are the 
coming Terrys, 
Kendals, and Bancrofts onthe stage to-day ? 
A little inquiry satisfies one that there is no 
lack of little girls who most probably rival 
the childish performances of the celebrated 
actresses bearing these names. Asregards 
the youthful Roscius, things seem pretty 
much as they were. While the name of 
the little actress is legion, the boy-actor is 
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MASTER ROBERT BOTTOMLEY. 


quite a rara avis. The S/age recently had 
some discussion on the question why 
boys’ parts on the stage were almost 
invariably taken by little girls. One reason 
given was the invincible prejudice of 
managers in favour of an old tradition ; 
another was the slower intelligence and 
smaller sensibility of 
the bey as compared 
with the girl. 
these reasons may 
probably be added 
the greater stress apt 
to be laid byyparents 
and guardians on the 
educational necessi- 
ties of the one as 
compared with the 
other. 

In at least one 
case all three reasons 
have been triumph- 
antly refuted. I refer 
to Master Robert 
Bottomley, whose 
performance in “One 
Summer’s Day” 
eighteen months ago 
made his name as 
well as a large part 
of the success of 
Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 
river-side comedy. His creation of the 
Urchin proved him to be a born actor, 
although it was based upon two or three 
years’ previous experience of the stage. 
Robert was to have made his début at the 
age of eight in Henry Arthur Jones’s play, 
“The Tempter,” under the management of 
Mr. George Alexander at the St. James's. 


To 
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But at the -last moment the part of the 
Devil’s_ child, 


impersonated, was cut out of the play, to 


which he was to have 
the no small disappointment of the little 


boy, who had so thoroughly enjoyed the 


rehearsals. Much impressed by the clever- 


ness he had shown, Mr. Alexander consoled 
Master Robert by promising to give him 
the first offer of all child - parts at the 
St. James’s, and, in accordance with this 
promise, he is included in the cast of the 
forthcoming production, “‘ In the Days of 
Old.” 

With his great talent for 
Master Bottomley combines a 


comedy 
singing 
voice of rare quality in one so young. It 
was to this that he owed his first engage- 
ment, which was for the Covent Garden 
1894. ‘The late Sir 
Augustus Harris heard of him as a choris- 
ter at the Brompton Oratory, and had him 
‘*coached” by Mr. Stedman for the Boy 
Captain in ‘‘ Carmen” and other operatic 
roles. As the Boy Captain, Master Robert 
was privileged at thisearly age to sing before 
the Queen at Windsor, and by the endof the 
season he was a favourite both before and 
behind the curtain. He then joined Ben 
Greet’s touring company to play Puck in 


opera season in 
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DORRIE HARRIS AS SUZANNE 
IN ‘A MAN’S SHADOW.” 


MISS 
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“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and a 
delightful Puck by all accounts he was 
Mr. Louis Calvert next got him to play 
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MASTER GARNET VAYNE AS KATIE. 

Fleance in ‘ Macbeth” 
vincial centres, a character in 
Master Robert won commendation from 
the London critics last autumn when Mr. 
Robertson revived the tragedy at the 
Lyceum. 

As many saw “One Summer's 
Day” at the Comedy Theatre must have 
suspected, the part of the Urchin was 
specially designed for Master Bottomley by 
Mr. Esmond. It may be supposed, too, 
that Sutton Vane had him in his mind 
when he introduced the queer little gamin 
Goliah into his play ‘“‘ The Crystal Globe ” 
at the Princess’s last winter; certainly 
Master Bottomley’s drollery in the part was 
one of the most attractive features in that 
rather gruesome drama. Altogether, at the 
age of twelve he has “created” five new 
characters, and it is not his fault if the 
Urchin is the only one which has any 
promise of life. He was the boy hero in 
Alfred Calmour’s ‘“‘ Frolicsome Fanny,” 
Mrs. Saker’s ‘A Sinless Sinner,” and 
Miss E. White’s ‘“‘The Ambitious Mrs. 
Moresby,” all three plays being produced 


at several pro- 
which 


who 
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at matinées during the last two years. It 
goes almost without saying that Master 
Robert has thus early developed a very 
quick study. He has had the advantage 
of assistance in preparing his parts from 
his brether Roland, once a “‘ boy soprano” 
and now a promising actor on the “ legiti- 
mate” stage. Miss 
Edith Bottomley, who 
has_ had than 
one part in the same 
play with him, has also 
given the little boy 
every care and en- 
couragement. The 
trio are the first gen- 
eration of what may 
prove to be a distin- 
guished family in the 
aristocracy of the stage. 

In one instance, at 
least, the little boys 
have had their re- 
venge upon the little 
girls who take so many 
of the boy parts. This 
wi; achieved in the 
person of Master 
Garnet Vayne, who at 
the end of 1897 
“created” the rdle 
of Katie, in “* How 
London Lives,” at the 
Princess’s. A fair little 
fellow, with long, curly 
locks, and described on 
the programme, as 
“* Little Garnet Vayne,” 
few people in front 
realised that a boy was 
playing the part. He 
happened to be chosen 
for this part of a sick 
child because he was 
much paler than his sister Isla, and has 
since appeared as the baby apparition 
in the Lyceum ‘ Macbeth” and the 
Cheshire Cat in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
a range of characters during a few 
months which indicate some versatility 
in a nine-year-old youngster. Garnet is 
the youngest of quite a family of little 
players: there are Isla, who has played 


more 
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the child in ‘‘ East Lynne” on three pro- 
vincial tours; Fay, whose stage experience 
has extended as far as South Africa; and 
Errol, whose most successful performance 
has been Dick the waif, in 
Nature.” 


In this article I should have had much 


‘*Human 
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THE SISTERS HARRIS IN ‘“‘ THE BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


to say about Master Stuart Dawson, 
whose appearance in “ The Holly-Tree 
Inn” many playgoers will remember, but 
for the fact that the little fellow has 
retired from the stage to the more prosaic 
environment of the Bluecoat School, and 
that it is not intended that he should 
return to the profession in which he 
promised to succeed so brilliantly, such 
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being the wish of his father, who was 
himself an actor. On the other hand, the 
little lady—Miss Valli Valli—who was 
Master Stuart’s sweetheart in this charm- 
ing Dickens play, continues her victorious 
career. At this time of writing she is 
giving a true school-girlish touch to Mr. 
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THE VALLI SISTERS. 


John Hare’s revival of ‘‘ School” at the 
Garrick. 

Valli is the stage surname of two clever 
little sisters, Valli being also the Christian 
name of the one, and Lulu of the other. 
Lulu is three years older than Valli, who 
is only nine, but both children “came 
out” at the same time, about five years 
ago. They first sang and danced at after- 


noon ‘at homes,” under the auspices of 
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their aunt, Mrs. Mary Watson, the musical 
composer and teacher, by whom their 
extraordinary talents were discovered and 
developed. Valli at that time was so 
small that she used to sing and dance on 
a grand piano. She was the first to appear 
upon the stage, her début being made at 
the Strand Theatre in 
a matinée perform- 
ance of Austin 
Fryers’ ‘‘ Gentle Ivy,” 
wherein she was a 
pathetic little boy. 
Then both little girls 
went with the 
** Morocco Bound ” 
company on a tour of 
Germany and 
Holland, singing and 
dancing in a way 
which quite won the 
hearts of the phlegm- 
atic Teutons. This 
seems a Strange ex- 
perience for such tiny 
mites, but Lulu and 
Valli still talk with 
delight of their Conti- 
nental excursion. 

In 1895-96 they 
were both seen and 
heard in the Drury 
Lane pantomime of 
“ Cinderella.” The 
following spring Valli 
won laurels in opera 
at the same theatre 
as Muriel in ‘The 
Lady of Longford,” 
all the musical critics 
echoing the dramatic 
critics in her praise. 
Since then she has 
“created” child-characters in ‘ The 
Duchess of Coolgardie,” ‘‘A Woman’s 
Reason,” and ‘The Physician,” besides 
entertaining many audiences by song and 
dance in miscellaneous ways. 

Lulu Valli first appeared on the stage 
proper in the Opéra Comique’s children’s 
pantomime of 1894-95, ‘“‘ The House that 
Jack Built,” wherein among many clever 
little ones she was distinguished by the 
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pleasing artlessness of her ways. Then 
she was called upon to “ create” the part 
of Birdikins in the American farce, ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Father,” at the Strand Theatre, 
and to sustain the important rdéle of 
Suzanne in Buchanan’s “‘ A Man’s Shadow” 
on tour. Lulu’s dramatic quality seems to 
be of a deeper and more serious kind, and 
to have been of somewhat slower growth 
than Valli’s, but she has been no less 
in all that she has under- 
taken. I do not think, however, that there 
is ever the slightest question of rivalry or 
jealousy between the two little sisters— 
and the stage, we know, is apt to cultivate 
invidious feelings. At any rate, there was 
no trace of this in the long chat I had 
with the two Vallis. Valli is very proud 
of having played before the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham—in a 
special performance of ‘‘ The Holly-Tree 
Inn.” But it was Lulu who first called my 
attention to a souvenir of this event in the 
shape of a Christmas-card from the 
Princess. The two children keep common 


successful 
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MISS GEORGINA MIDDLETON AS THE GIPSY 
PRINCESS. 
scrap-books, in which they paste their 
Press notices and secure the autographs 


of the great actors and actresses with 
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whom they play. Among the latter they 


greatly prize those of Irving and Ellen 
Terry, which were obtained when they 
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MISS NESTA DE BECKER AS MIGNON 
IN ‘* BOOTLES’ BABY.” 


appeared at the Lyceum as the Vicar’s 
children in “ Olivia.” 

Dorrie and Marie Harris are two tiny 
sisters, whose stage career, like the 
Vallis, has so far been closely linked 
together. Dorrie is at present better 
known probably than Marie on account 
of her very successful impersonation of 
Suzanne in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s recent 
revival of ‘‘A Man’s Shadow.” Of the 
two, however, Dorrie was chosen by 
Mr. Tree for the pathetic little figure of 
the child who is called upon to give 
evidence against her father at his trial 
for murder, simply because she was smaller 
than her sister. As the two children 
in the prologue to ‘“‘ In the Days of the 
Duke,” at the Adelphi, they had just 
before shown an equal measure of talent, 
and they have since acted together on 
a provincial tour in the original parts 
of Max and Helen Chesney in “The 
Bell-ringer.” Similarly, Marie was boy 
and Dorrie girl in their joint appearance 
as “The Babes in the Wood,” at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, pantomime in 
1897-98, and again last Christmas at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington. To this record 
Dorrie has added on her own account 
the part of Maurice Morel in van Biene’s 
“* A Musician’s Romance.” 
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Dorrie Harris is aged ten; Marie is 
three years older and disproportionately 
taller, which fact has enabled her to play 
the boy very successfully to Dorrie’s girl. 
It is only about two years and a half since 
they made their first public appearance 
with a song and dance in a London pan- 
tomime. With the exception of some 
lessons in dancing from a well-known 
stage “coach,” they have received all 
their training from their mother, an 
accomplished lady who has herself acted 
a good deal as an amateur, more par- 
ticularly in India, where the stage as a 
recreation is so much favoured in military 
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MISS PHYLLIS BEADON AS DONALD 
IN ‘“‘ THE WHITE HEATHER.” 
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society. By Mrs. Harris, too, Dorrie and 
Marie are being educated especially with 
a view to a theatrical career, great atten- 
tion, for instance, being given to their 
French and German. 

No less prominent among stage children 
than those I have already mentioned is 
Miss Georgina Middleton, although this 
little lady has of late deserted the theatre 
proper for music-hall ‘‘ sketches,” in which 
she stars with her own company. The 
sketches, I must at once add, have been 
specially written for her, and are much 
superior to the ordinary ruck of such 
things, one of them at least — “ The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” by the dramatic critic 
Mr. Bernard Weller—giving little Georgina 
excellent scope for her naturally emotional 
temperament and exceptionally clear and 
powerful singing voice. 

Miss Middleton, who is only twelve, 
played her first part—that of Prince Arthur 
in “King John”—four years ago at the 
Princess’s Theatre. Even earlier than 
that, however, she had sung and recited 
at the Grosvenor and Prince of Wales 
Clubs, etc., as the sequel to her brilliant 
success in school entertainments. Apart 
from the ‘‘ sketches,” she has created two 
original characters— Harold in ‘ The 
Derby Winner,” and Ruby Avondale in 
the prologue to ‘‘ The Days of Cromwell.” 
An actress to her finger tips, little Georgina 
is still the true child who will play a game 
of ball or dive after the raisins at ‘“ Snap- 
dragon” time with such a zest and enjoy- 
ment as would have delighted Charles 
Dickens. At a quiet evening party, too, 
she will sing to you some such ballad as 
“Killarney” with remarkably mellow 
sweetness, yet as simply as though she 
had never sung anywhere but in a small 
drawing-room. 

Miss Evelyn Hughes, on the other 
hand, who returned to the stage last 
Christmas as the Fairy Queen in the 
Drury Lane pantomime, after an absence 
of three years at school, has reached the 
borderland of childhood. She is fifteen, 
and in figure and manner is rather older. 
Whatever her future career, she will be 
remembered by many people for her clever 
imitations of Chevalier and other dramatic 
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and music celebrities, even though her 
impersonations, at the of six, of 
Mignon in ‘ Bootles’ Baby” and Willie 
Carlyle “ East 
Lynne ’ escape 


ave 
age 


in 
may 
record in theatrical 
annals. Evelyn Hughes 
was another pupil of 
Mrs. Watson, to whom 
in a moment of inspir- 
ation came the idea of 
teaching her to mimic 
Chevalier. 
much for the 
method of tuition that 
when the little girl first 
gave her imitations in 
the Drury Lane panto- 
mime she had neither 
heard nor seen the 
bard of costerdom. 
Mrs. Watson has con- 
tributed not a little to 
her child-pupils’ vocal 
success by writing 
songs specially for 
them, for which* her 
husband, the _ well- 
known journalist, Mr. 
Joseph Watson, writes 
the words. 

Probably no play 
gives so much scope 
for precocious talent 
as “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” When first 
produced, twelve years 
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recall that of her aunt, the famous prima 
of the name, and a 
manner which is full of grace and charm. 


donna same stage 








ago, it made the name 
of Miss Phcebe Carlo. 
Little Phoebe of those 
days is now a married lady, and no longer 
on the stage, but for the sake of auld lang 
syne she attended the first performance of 
the dream-play at the Opéra Comique last 
Christmas, and from her box bestowed a 
beautiful bouquet on the new Alice, Miss 
Rose Hersee. It was Rose’s first appear- 
ance on the professional stage, although 
she had played with much é/a/ as one 
of that well-known amateur company, the 
Windsor Strollers. Twelve years of age, 
and looking a little older, Miss Rose 


Hersee has a voice which promises to 
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MISS ROSE HERSEE AS ALICE. 
It is the little girl’s ambition to play 
Marguerite in ‘ Faust,” and she has 
certainly made a good beginning towards 
its realisation before many years are over. 
In this performance could be seen three 
or four other children of marked talent. 
Of Master Garnet Vayne I have already 
spoken. Another little boy, aged ten, 
Master Harold de Becker, made his début 
as the Dormouse, and gave lively promise 
of becoming a bright and clever comedian. 
Compared with him, his sister Nesta, who 
is only two years older, and was seen first 
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as the Lily, and then as one of the 
two is quite an experienced 
During a long provincial tour she 
took the part of Mignon in “ Bootles’ 
Baby”’—certainly one of the best parts 
written for children in recent years—under 
the tuition of Mr. Hugh Moss, the 
manager of the company, who has every 
reason to be proud of his little pupil. 
These two children, as their name suggests, 
are of French descent, their grandfather 
having been bandmaster to the King of 
the Belgians, and one of their uncles a 
well-known tenor singer in his day. 

Miss Phyllis Beadon, a very pretty child 
of nine years, who was the Rose and 
Second Oyster in this performance, had 
found her stage feet as Donald in ‘* The 
White Heather,” at Drury Lane, in 
“School,” and in “Rip van Winkle.” 
The daughter of a solicitor, little Phyllis 
has, I believe, had no training beyond 
what was given to her by the stage 
managers of these productions. With 
rare charm and grace of manner, and a 
clear, sweet voice, she is a child, indeed, 
who has only to be herself in order to 
delight her audience. At the same time, 
Miss Beadon has quite a passion for 
literary knowledge. She always spends 
the time of her “stage waits” in read- 
ing; and on a visit behind the scenes 
during the run of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” 
I found her at the wings dividing her 
attention between the proceedings on the 
stage andthe contents of one of Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s ‘‘ Bouks for the Bairns.” 

The spectators of such a production as 
‘Alice in Wonderland” must sometimes 
wonder how, the principals apart, so many 
clever children can be gathered together 
for the service of the stage. The task, as 
Mr. Arthur Eliot, the stage manager 
at the Opéra Comique, admitted to me, 
is not always free from difficulty. 


Oysters, 
player. 


It was 


some time before they could find their 
Alice, but there was still greater trouble 
in organising and training the children 
generally, several of whom were too young 
to read, and had to be taught the words 
of their singing by word of mouth. Stage- 
managerial 


difficulties are considerably 
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lessened, however, by such people as Mr. 
Stedman, with his well-known juvenile 
choir; Madame Katti Lanner, who trains 
the little coryphées; and Mr. J. E. Nolan, 
from whose training-school in Leicester 
Square Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Louie 
Freear, Mr. Courtice Pounds, and other 
famous “grown-ups” came forth, while 











—s Photo. by Ellis. 

MISS ELSA MOXTER AS THE MIDSHIPMITE 

IN ‘*DICK WHITTINGTON.” 
still in pinafores, to begin their highly 
successful careers. 

Miss Elsa Moxter is a charming little 
creature. She is an American, and made 
her début in this country at the Palace 
Theatre. She won the hearts of playgoers 
when she appeared as the fairy with the 
slippers for Cinderella in Mr. Oscar 
Barrett’s pantomime at the Garrick Theatre 
in 1897-98, while she made a natty little 
midshipmite in ‘ Dick Whittington” at 
the Adelphi last Christmas. 





Photo. by Brewis, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
MISS TOBY CLAUDE, 


Who has been so successfully taking Miss Phyllis Rankin’s part of Fifi.in “ The Belle of New York” at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, is a young Dublin lady, and is the daughter.of Angelina Claude, a favourite 
actress at the Strand Theatre in the old burlesque days. 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY 


“HE poets have occupied themselves 
‘| a good deal with this sweet of the 
year, when the hedges are beginning to 
scent and snow with creamy blossoms of 
the month’s namesake flower—hawthorn 
they call it in ireland—when nightingales, 
piercing the dusk with sweetness, are in 
all their first vocal joyousness of the 
honeymoon—(I ‘have heard, by the way, 
that they shortly settle down into quite 
humdrum husbands, and give up serenading 
their wives as an unnecessary waste of 
trouble. So very human of them, too !)— 
when cricket is played afield and cowslips 
strew their amber spots upon the meadows, 
when May Drawing-Rooms are employed 
to launch remaining débutantes, and the 
season fashions once for all have crystalised 
themselves into shape as they are and 
will be until July sees the curtain flung 
down over one field of effort to rise shortly 
elsewhere on another. Then the eternal 
comedy of meeting and parting begins 
again; the tragedy of loving and hating, 
the burlesque of marrying and giving in 
marriage, shall be played over with the 
same cast and stage-managers, perhaps, 
but an entirely new set of scenery and 
effects. It is with the beginnings of such 
things we have to deal at the present 
moment, however. Autumn will no doubt 
find her field of effort very well spread 
over moor, spa, and seaside. Here the 
very pregnant present lies bound upin town, 
and for the next twelve weeks we shail be 
of the town, towny. Our dress, our speech, 
our interests, our environment shall be 
redolent of, and bound up in, Bond Street, 
Mayfair, eldest sons, and other things that 
knock at the door of women’s interest. 
Beginning with the first (we leave the last 
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alone in these pages, only dealing with 
matters that lend somewhat to their 
subjugation), we have not yet quite ar- 
rived at the lightest and most diaphanous 
stage of what was once called wearing 
apparel. ‘‘Ne’er cast a clout,” advised 
our worthy and plain - spoken forebears, 
“till May be out,” and willy-nilly the 
climate generally settles it for us, repaying 
a bold plunge into airy -fairy chiffons 
one day by meanly sending us shivering 
into tweeds or their equivalent the next. 
All the same, our smart out-door arrange- 
ments are making a bold bid for everyday 
popularity, and in the evening we are 
just as gorgeous and expensive as may 
seem good to us_and our dressmakers, 
while our husbands stand shivering on the 
brink of an abyss of bills, and doubtless 
wish that woad and sheepskin once more 
represented the British matron’s idea of 
vestment. Lace submerges al! other forms 
of down-to-date decoration at the moment; 
it may, indeed, be almost said to the 
exclusion of most others, for it trims 
everything, finishes everything, begins 
everything, and covers most things. An 
undeniably lovely, but an extremely costly 
part of our altogether, too—all the more if it 
be good, as is the aim and end of all iace 
at the present juncture. Malines, or 
Mechlin, as it is sometimes called, is 
having a great vogue by the lucky persons 
who now either own or can acquire it. 
Nothing comes up to its delicate flimsiness 
for cravat or ruffles, as the damozels and 
dandies of the Louis Quinze Court very 
weil knew. Flanders point, which is more 
solidiy oversewn, is a!so in great request 
for the flou:ces and panels with which we 
embellish the silken stwts of our dresses ; 
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while for the entire lace dress, which 
makes its frequent and fascinating entrance 
at dinner-parties, nothing is more delight- 
ful than the Limerick lace, which hails 
from that City of the Broken Treaty, and 
being of two kinds, “‘ tambour ” and “run” 
pattern, is at once less costly and more 
beautiful than many of the older and more 
intricate foreign laces. 

In the wearing of jewellery, which has 
now 'ecome such a highly developed 
vanity that no woman feels herself 
adequately equipped for the evening with- 
out at least a couple of neck-chains, twice 
that number of bangles, a tiara, diamond 
brooches variously, and other incidentals 
thrown in, the last fashionable addition 
to a smart woman’s ornamental entirety 
takes the form of quaint little charms 
which are attached in indefinite numbers 
to bangle or neck-chain or chatelaine at 
will. Mr. J. G. Graves, of Division Street, 
Sheffield, has brought out some especially 
novel daintinesses in this as well as all 
other kinds of jewellery. His address is 
certainly one to be noted in the event of 
requiring cutlery or silver moreover, for 
with the best quality his firm unites an 
extreme moderation in price. Being at 
the very head-centre of manufacture 
naturally accounts for both conditions—so 
advantageous to the purchaser—and it is 
quite worth while for anyone about to 
buy anything from a gold watch to a case of 
scissors to send Sheffieldwards, and learn the 
prices at which such household or personal 
gods can be procured there. Especially in- 
expensive are the enamelled and diamond- 
set watches, for which Mr. J. Graves had 
made such a reputation in the midland 
counties. I may instance two which, in 
view of what are known as “ Bond Street 
prices,” seem incredibly moderate : one, an 
enamelled half-hunter with a diamond star 
and crescent set in the case, is only marked 
£14 1os., and another with large diamond 
star nearly covering the case is to be had 
for £16 10s. Chains, lockets, brooches, 
bangles, rings, studs, and so forth, follow 
the example set by these modestly priced 
timekeepers, and in the matter of silver 
and electro-plate for toilet, household, 
or domestic purposes, cutlery, clocks, 
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dressing-cases, travelling-bags, a similar 
order of excellence and low prices are pre- 
served, making it a very serious advantage 
indeed to do one’s shopping by post or 
otherwise from the Midland Direct Supply, 
by which name Mr. Graves’ large ware- 
house is so favourably known. 

In the matter of day-gowns our tunics 
have, so far, been in unison with the 
skirts they cover, but Paris has just dis- 
covered that this mode may hold too long, 
and now finds beauty in a skirt of one 
colour and its upper part in another, as, for 
example, mauve over lavender-blue, old 
rose over dull yellow (a very successful 
combination), pistachio-green over mauve, 
and soon. The trimmings of these tunics 
elaborate themselves excessively, intricate 
patterns done in narrow gathered ribbon 
or lace appliqué being the most usual. 
Parasols trimmed with ribbon embroidery 
and matching the frock are al-o a favourite 
freak, many of the handles being of carved 
coquilla-nut, which, like Penley’s classics 
of that ilk, come also “ from Brazil.” 

Short women should eschew the parti- 
coloured gown. It divides them, if not 
into conic, certainly into comic sections. 
All modes of the moment somehow seem 
regulated on the basis that woman is 
divinely tall, and not, as Schopenhauer 
asserts, with detestable and often; alas! 
too correct candour, ‘‘a short-legged and 
incomplete animal.” ‘Think of that, ye 
stately, rotund British dowagers! Or, 
rather, do not think, and still more, do 
not read Schopenhauer, for though im- 
possible that he could put you out of 
conceit with your individual selves, he 
certainly will with every other member of 
the sex. 

What may be called the Wedgwood 
sty'e of decoration is being applied very 
successfully to many smart dresses just 
now. Not that we bear about classic 
vases and pseudo-Greek figures in 
miniature on our frocks, but ovals of 
one material applied to another with 
serrated embroidery of silk or sequin at the 
edges greatly give this effect, and orna- 
ment an otherwise plain and insignificant 
skirt out of all recognition. At the last 
Drawing-Room, for instance, one of the 
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best and most noticeable dresses was of 
rich white satin, on which were appliquéd 
ovals of blue crépe, framed, 2s it were, in 
gold, and covered with microscopic mo/z/s in 
tiny gold paillettes. These ovals, united by 
wreaths of flowers embroidered in natural 
colours, raised the gown to a point of 
artistic merit which we would not have 
dreamed of five seasons since. It would, 
indeed, almost seem, in looking over the 
various costly preparations for the forth- 
coming season, as if we were returning 
to a Tudor magnificence or an artistic 
daintiness in dress worthy of Louis Quinze 
and his ornamental period. Apropos, 
chiné silks are again making their bow 
to fickle femininity, and I hope they will 
have a vogue, for nothing can be lovelier. 
A dress just sent out from Paris to 
Lady Tennyson in Australia is made of 
white silk covered with chiné roses and 
narrow black stripes dividing. The 
tunic opens over a white lace skirt, and 
has a sash of the same filmy loveliness. 
rriple edgings of ribbon repeating the 
tones in silk edge the flounces. A very 


favourite style, although in this instance 
it seems like painting the lily to trim real 


Malines with bébé. ribbon. Long lace 
sleeves, fitting the arm exactly, were set 
in the bodice. These are now the only 
form of lace sleeve admissible, rufflings 
having quite died the death. To go with 
this costume was a Pompadour silk petti- 
coat flounced with chiffon on which 
appeared pink, white, and black ribbon 
scroll-work. Close-fitting at the top, this 
was four yards wide at the feet; like all 
the new petticoats, it fastened at the side. 
Quite one of the most successful effects 
I have so iar seen on another evening 
dress was an embroidery of pearls and 
diamonds arranged in straight lines on a 
light green satin, which was going out to 
India. It had exactly the effect of a 
glittering shower of water, and will, I 
make no doubt, be a most pleasing object 
to the eve in that purgatorial climate. 
This ‘mention of the watery element 
recalls to my imagination some very ugly 
but enthralling pictures shown me by a 
friend, some short time since, with a turn 


for scientific research. By his showing, 
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this apparently harmless fluid kills off its 
thousands with much more neatness and 
despatch even than the much denounced 
whisky of the temperance orator. Typhoid 
bacilli, looking like deformed little spiders, 
did this enthusiastic searcher after truth 
show me swimming about gaily in a wine- 
glass of spring-water. Cholera hobgoblins 
to match that were something on the style 
of rheumatic satyrs, and a dozen other 
nasty and energetic monsters careering 
about in different samples of rain-water, 
all of which, my instructor informed me 
in awful accents, brought on ~ every 
disease of which flesh is otherwise not 
heir to, from cholera even to crétinisme. 
There is, however, a comforting moral 
to this gruesome story. It comes in the 
liquid form of Salutaris Water, which, it 
appears, is an epitome of all the hygienic 
virtues, and secures to its consumer long 
life, the beauty of health, and all those 
other gifts and graces besides wrongly 
attributed by poets to the fabled elixir 
vite. 

Before quitting the subject of pruise- 
worthy fluids, I am greatly moved to 
descant on the domestic virtues—not of 
Baron Liebig (I have no manner of douwt 
they passed belief)—but of the perennia 
extract which honourably bears his name. 
Sharing in the universal distribution of 
influenza which was so liberally dealt out 
to this afflicted race earlier in the year, 
this victim was put upon Liebig when 
crawling back to life and the jore de vivre 
once more, and most certainly accom- 
plished the journey with greater expedi- 
tion than had been done without the 
friendly jar. It is a mistake, by the 
way, to suppose that in making beef- 
tea from Liebig, the decoction should 
be more than merely amber colour. 
Many persons infuse too much extract 
unnecessarily, and then say “it tastes 
too strong.” When it is remembered 
that it takes ten pounds of beef to fill a 
quarter of a pound jar with the company’s 
extract, the deduction is obvious. A dainty 
little book full of dainty recipes has 
been lately published by the Liebig Com- 
pany, and two recipes, one concerning red 
mullet and the other mushroom omelette, 
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which appear in it should alone render it 
welcome to the young housekeeper. Any- 
one, by the way, who signs his name on a 
wrapper taken from a jar of the company’s 
extract and posts it to 9, Fenchurch 
Avenue can obtain this book free. Its 
contents will certainly repay the trouble of 
writing for it. 

In matters more particularly feminine, 
the art of the trifle is one that has been 
very much enlarged upon and emphasised 
this year. Gloves, shoes, cravats, and 
other oddments of our altogether have 
been elaborated to correspond with the 
embroideries and embellishments of all 
sorts that we heap upon our garments. 
Real lace is inlet to the silken “ hosen” 
with which we cover our insteps. Pearls 
and cabochon gems are extravagantly 
employed to button our gloves. Cravats 
are matters of real lace, mousseline, and 
guineas, and the fluffy feather boa of 
present use exceeds in contour, as it does 
in comeliness, all its predecessors. The 


chiffon ‘our de cou has many phases, and 


most of them seductive; while some of the 
summer evening capes, made of chiffon 
flounces, assisted by trails of flowers, make 
it seem a pity that they should ever, even for 
an instant, suffer eclipse in the cloak-room, 
while some of the light yokes sent over 
ready made from Paris, to be inserted 
with the material of our choice, represent 
the important art of the trifle at its last 
‘and best, ribbon, sequin, and other em- 
broideries being lavishly employed with 
lace and chiffon to give these yokes the 
highest possible touch of decorativeness 
on any gown they are used with. Parasols 
lined with drawn chiffon and embroidered 
with bébé ribbon are a vogue; so, too, 
will be, later on, those made of white silk 
and satin, embroidered with flowers and 
black lines, after the Louis Quinze manner; 
while there are others, again, of crépe de 
chine painted in medallions and flower- 
wreaths. Crépe de chine is, by the way, 
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a first favourite for smart spring dresses, 
and I never can hope to see anything 
more satisfactory to the eye than a dove- 
grey crépe trimmed with fringes of its 
own colour, and relieved by wreaths of 
pink-tipped daisies and Neapolitan violets 
so exquisitely embroidered on tunic and 
bodice that they might have been just 
picked and sprinkled over. A mauve 
tulle toque was worn with this creation, 
trimmed with mauve roses and pink 
mimosa, which sounds paradoxical but 
looked perfect. French flower - makers 
have set themselves to give the colour 
of one blossom to the form of another 
this season, and the effect is in most 
instances curiously fascinating. Daffodil 
and tulip yellows are. being advanced by 
many of the best dressmakers. In cloth 
and crépe de chine the Riviera has already 
seen these soft tones of amber in not 
infrequent evidence. But not for those 
whose roll-call of frocks is easily called 
over can these be recommended. Never- 
theless, 1 am bound to admit that quite 
the smartest gown that Worth has sent 
over so far is now being worn by a power 
in the land of Mayfairian fashion. The 
material cashmere, the colour a cowslip 
yellow, the plastron of bodice and narrow 
tablier are of rich Venetian guipure, 
over ivory satin. Slanting tabs of embroi- 
dered black velvet give an excellent note 
of contrast; they appear on both sides 
of bodice and apron. A shaped black 
velvet band buckled with gold marks 
the waist-line. The sleeves are quite 
tight and plain, the neckband high, and 
made of cream satin, covered with lace. 
It is a venturesome but a picturesque 
creation, and suits its brunette wearer 
a ravir. Meanwhile, mauve is still worn 
with grey lavender, with touches of white 
and pale green, with a little black and 
old rose. But yellow, though not given 
so wide an audience, is for the moment 
smarter than the rest. 





Presently a servant brought in his supper on a tray that gleamed with damask and silver dishes. 


See “ Lapy Barsparity,”’ Pace 198. 
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ROMANTIC COMEDY. 


By J. C, SNAITH, 


Mr. J. C. Snaith, the well-known Author of “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” has chosen 
the stirring times of the Jacobite Rebellion for the mise-en-scene of this story. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I UNDERGO AN ORDEAL: 
WITH A FIRE. 
| SUPPOSE something must have 
altered in my face, in my effort to 
conceal the strange emotion that I suffered. 
For a soft look crept in his eye, and he 
said, in that rich voice that had impressed 
me in the stable on the first night of our 
acquaintancy— 


I PLAY 


‘‘My Lady Barbara, I have not hurt 


you? If once I pained my benefactress, 
I could ne’er forgive myself.” 

‘“‘N-n-no,” I stammered, for, to be 
quite plain, his tenderness played a greater 
havoc with me than his strength. 

“I believe I have,” he says, and a tear 
was in his voice, and such a deal of heaven 
in his look that I could not meet it, and 
had to gaze upon the ground. 

‘* N-n-no,” I stammered, and hated him 
for being a beggar and a fugitive, and 
Mrs. Polly Emblem for being in the 
room. And not less did I hate myself 
for being weak enough to forget my 
training and my sphere of life. 

“Captain,” I sighed, in the voice of 
spring among the trees, “destroy that 
blue document of treason and dishonour, 
and all shall be forgiven you.” 

“* My faith, I will destroy it!” he cried, 
with a fire smouldering in him, “ and oh, 
my dearest lady, how good you are! How 
magnanimous!” 

Our whimsical rehearsal of a play had 


carried us both into a stern earnestness it 
seemed ; but I being the better schooled 
in deception and the social arts, was the 
quicker of recovery. 

**Magnanimous!” I flashed out at him, 
and curled my lip in scorn, “‘ you impudent 
young fool! Do you suppose that any- 
thing a beggar with bare elbows, whose 
mansion is the pillory, and whose carriage 
is the cart, can contrive to do or say will 
touch in any way my Lady Barbara, the 
toast of the Prince of Wales? You pre- 
sumptuous rogue, to hear you talk one 
would think you at least a lord-in-waiting, 
or a minister of the Crown.” 

“Then you are not hurt?” he did 
persist. 

“‘ Hurt,” I laughed ; “‘if I am bitten with 
a fly I am not hurt, though perchance I 
am annoyed.” 

*“You are annoyed, Madam ?” he per- 
sisted still. 

“You can call it annoyance, you little 
fly,” I said. 

‘“‘ Then let me crave your pardon for it,” 
he implored, and the humility was so 
delightful he did it with that sure I could 
not say which was the most appealing— 
his meekness, his softness, or his inso- 
lence. By good luck the supper-bell here 
intervened between us and our feelings: a 
few final touches from the maid and we 
were tripping down the staircase to the 
Ordeal in the dining-room. The chamber 
was bright-lit; the dowager was already 
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there, and the Earl, my papa, was 
momentarily expected. Let me confess 
to being feverish and in a twitter of the 
nerves. One mishap, and all was over. 
But Miss Prue was the perfection of 
address; withstood the glare of the 
candelabra without a twitch; talked to the 
dowager with the confidential light and 
charming silliness of a girl ; carried herself 
with the queenly ease of one born to over- 
come ; played her fan often and superbly ; 
laughed archly with her shoulders in the 
female way; either “‘ doated” on a thing, 
else thought it “horrid,” and slightly 
patronised my aunt and me as one of 
equal breed, but as superior in her youth, 
and infinitely more so in her charms. 

The vivacious creature was retailing to 
the dowager in her engaging fashion the 
foibles and private history, now for the 
first time published, of that ‘‘old cat the 
Marchioness of Meux,” when my foolish 
heart sprang in my throat, for the door 
was softly opened, and the Earl, my papa, 
smirkingly minced in. 

I plunged headlong into the Ordeal. 


Sweeping up on the instant to his lord- 
ship, I saluted him with a great appear- 
ance of delight and eagerness, and sang 
out then— 


**So happy that you ’ve come, my lord; 
I am dying to present you to my dear 
Prue Canticle, the very Prue I love so, 
. the dearest Prue in Christendom !” 

His old lordship could not get a word 
in ere I had led him to the lovely minx 
who was ¢cntertaining my aunt the dowager 
in such a shocking manner. Mon pére 
put on his glasses with the most killing 
simper, quizzed the handsome dog with 
high-bred insolence, and said— 

‘My deer being, how do you do?” 

The old gentleman bowed till you might 
have heard his gout creak. 

Miss Prue flashed her eyes straight 
through him, and replied in a tone whose 
affectation was by no means inferior to 
his own— 

“* My lord of Long Acre! 
overcomes me.” 

Mine overcame me also. For she dared 
to whip out a dainty handkerchief of 


My emotion 
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cambric with the device * B. G.” woven 
into a monogram upon one corner. This 
she flirted and coquetted a quarter of a 
minute, but contrived to play her saucy 
eyes behind it in such a style as implied 
that she was not one half so youthful zs 
she looked. His lordship was delighted, 
but the dowager grew as wintry as her 
locks, and endeavoured to arrange our 
places at the table in such a way that Miss 
Prue and he should be severely kept apart. 
My papa, however, was much too early a sort 
of bird to be out-manceuvred thus. Being 
a trifle deaf, ’twas not unnatural that he 
should utterly ignore the dispositions of 
my aunt. The inference was, of course, 
that he had not heard them. Therefore, 
Miss Prue and he were somehow seated 
side by side, and conducted an amiable 
conversation, not in the mere language of 
the lips alone, but in the more ardent one 
of glances. The waistcoat of his lordship 
grew sigh-deranged, and mighty soon. 
Every time she fretted up her eyebrows 
he paid her a compliment upon ’em; 
sometimes she repaid him with a repartee, 
sometimes provoked him to another by a 
pouting dimple in her mouth. The glass 
went often to his lips, and the lady was 
astute enough to encourage his industry 
without assisting in it. 

“Barbara,” my aunt whispered with a 
severity that made me shiver, “I am 
afraid your Miss*Canticle is a minx.” 

“* My dear aunt!” says I. 

‘“‘ Barbara, I said a minx,” the dowager 
resumed. ‘‘ The way she hath set her cap 
at his lordship is disgraceful.” 

“Set her cap?” I repeated in deep 
perplexity, “‘ my dear aunt, I do not know 
the phrase, and at least it must be 
provincial.” 

“Coquets, then,” says my aunt, more 
sternly than before. 

*“Coquets?” says I; “really, aunt, I 
am at a loss.” 

“‘ Barbara, she is flirtish,” pursued my 
aunt, who, as I have said already, was a 
dreadful engine when once she was set in 
motion. 

“That means, my dearest aunt,” says I, 
with 2 simplicity wonderful to hear, ‘‘ one 
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who attempts to trifle with the affections 
of another, does it not?” 

At the word affections I blushed divinely. 
Yes, I know I did, for I was seated opposite 
a mirror (which I generally am) and noted 
the coming of the modest roses with an 
infinity of pride. 

“* Precisely, Barbara,’ says my aunt. 

“Then I am sure, dear aunt,” says I, 
with some enjoyment, “that you are 
under a misapprehension in this matter. 
How possibly could I admit a person of 
that character so near my bosom ?” 

“But surely,” says my aunt, a very 
stickler for the mode, ‘‘a low-necked 
gown at supper-time should be de rigueur. 
The one your Miss Canticle is wearing 
is decidely de frop.” 

“°Tis not altogether décolleté,” says I, 
with a reflective air, ‘but then, you see, 
dear aunt, her physician says her chest’s 
so delicate that at informal gatherings 
or in the country it behoves her to pro- 
tect it.” 

“Dear me,” says my aunt, “I should 
not have thought it now. She doth not 
appear a particularly delicate or fragile 
kind of flower.” 

“‘ Appearances are deceptive,” says I, 
with a solemnity that padded out my 
wisdom. 


There was 


““'They are,” says my aunt. 
a significance hidden somewhere in her 


voice that made me quail. ‘ For I do 
observe that there is a special robustness 
about her appetite that would not suggest 
much delicacy in anything.” 

I shot a look across at the wretched 
Prue, and saw quite enough to justify my 
aunt. The manner in which that young 
person was partaking of a woodcock at 
the same instant as she was leading on my 
lord was most astounding. Before or since 
I have not seen a girl eat like it. 

“Oh, I am a cruel, horrid thing,” says I 
to my aunt. ‘To think of that poor child 
having come a journey, and being several 
hours in this house, and I not to have 
offered her a morsel till just now.” 

“‘ Barbara,” says my aunt to me, and 
sweetly, “in your absence from my tea- 
table I entreated her to partake of muffins 
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and bohea. She had the goodness to 
reply that she had no partiality for sops, 
as she was neither a baby nor a bird.” 

“‘La, that’s my Prue,” cries I, laughing 
out aloud ; “‘ she is the dearest, originalest 
creature. Oh, the quaint girl! Sure, I 
can see her saying that with a merry 
twinkling sort of look!” 

‘Similar to the she is now dis- 
playing to his lordship,” says my aunt. 

““Well, scarcely,” I replied; ‘“ her 
expression would be rather drier and more 
contained than that. And oh, dear, aunt! 
I had better tell you that this madcap, 
Prue, takes a particular delight in sur- 
prising and disconcerting those 
are insufficiently acquainted with 
character.” 


one 


who 
her 


** She very well succeeds,” my aunt said. 
“Yet, my dear, I must confess that you 
astound me. Her letters are perfect piety ; 
they paint her as the soul of modesty, 
and quite marvellously correct. 1 should 
have judged her to be a highly genteel 
person,” 

“On the strength of her epistles, I 
should also,” I replied, ‘‘ but then I know 
my wicked, roguish Prue. That rever- 
ential tone she uses in them is another of 
her freaks, you see, dear aunt.” 

Alas! this straw was altogether too 
much for the poor indignant camel. 

“* Barbara,” says my aunt, “I desire you 
to forego in the future all intercourse with 
this—this person.” 

Meantime Miss Prue and my papa, the 
Earl, were become perilously intimate. 
There was a stream of brimming wine- 
pledging wit that flowed between them, 
very entrancing and alluring, to a favourite 
toast, who sat outside the pale of it talk- 
ing to her aunt. 

What a pair they made, this old beau 
masquerading as a young one, and this 
nameless, tattered beggar masquerading 
as his mistress! And life or death was 
the stake for which the poor lad played. 
I could not bear to think of his position. 
It turned my bosom cold. But how con- 
summate was his game! With what genius 
and spirit did he conduct it! AndI think 
I never saw such courage, for it must have 
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called for a higher fortitude than any of 
the battlefield. Looking on this pair in 
the wonder of my heart, I was far too fired 
in the brave lad’s cause, not to mention 
the urgency.of my own, once to forget the 
Captain, fretting solitary in his bonds. 
Therefore I remembered that my hour for 
action was at hand. 

After the meal, I waited till this trio 
were seated at the cards; then, having 
lent Prue a sufficiency of money to enable 
her to play, I told my aunt that I pro- 
posed to go and cheer the Captain in his 
solitude. 

The unhappy wretch was greatly as I 
had left him. He was perhaps a little 
gaunter from his fretfulness. But his 
knee was not easier, nor his heart more 
peaceable. 

“Captain,” I announced myself as 
sweetly as could be, ‘‘I know you to be 


mortal dull in this extremity. Therefore, 


if I can, I am come to cheer you in it. 
And I have a deal of compassion for you.” 

The Captain could not quite conceal 
his look of pleasure, and reading it, I took 


the tone and speech I had used to be 
exceeding pat to the occasion. 

‘“* How good of you, my Lady Barbara,” 
says he, with a gratefulness I knew to be 
sincere, “‘to think of me in my affliction ; 
nay, how good of you to think of me 
at all.” 

At first I was confounded that a man 
so shrewd and piercing in his mind as 
Captain Grantley should be so disarmed 
with my simple airs, and be so unsus- 
picious of a motive for them. But then 
a lover is very jealous of himself, and if 
the object of his adoration tells him to his 
face that she sometimes thinks about him, 
and proves the same by her presence at his 
side, he is so anxious to believe her that 
he the more readily persuades himself of 
her veracity. ‘Besides, Beauty makes the 
wise man credulous. Sure, it is hard to 
disbelieve her, else her amorous fibs and 
her sighing insincerities ne’er would have 
slain so many of the great figures of the 
histories. Even the Antonys must meet 
their Cleopatras. 

“‘ Ah, dear lady,” says the Captain, with 
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a sparkle in his manly features that became 
them very well, “the prospect that your 
presence brings makes me almost happy in 
my accident. A bitter wintry night, a rosy 
fire, a bottle of wine, and a lively conver- 
sation with one whose beauty is the rival 
of her mind—surely this is the heart’s 
desire 7” 

He prayed me to seat myself beside the 
blaze. I did this, for I thought the place 
was favourable, as by the position of the 
lamp it threw my figure in the shade. Do 
not think I feared to compete with the 
braveries of light; but I hold that the 
tints of it should be harmonised with 
the tones and feelings of the players. In 
the theatre they are careful not to burn 
blue fire at a love-scene. And to-night, 
as I was not to attempt a victorious entry 
of the Captain’s heart with a pageant of 
smiles and a flashing magnificence of eye, 
the glow must be tempered to the mood 
of tenderness and sympathy and mild 
solicitude. I was deeply anxious for his 
leg. I could never blame myself teo much. 
Should I ever be forgiven it ? 

I was forgiven now, he told me; and 
when I asked him in what manner, his. 
answer was— 

‘*All my animosity is slain by your 
sweet, kind sighs, my dearest lady.” 

Here wasa sufficient gallantry, 1 thought, 
and noted toothata special warmth was come 
into his tone. There was a bottle anda 
glass against his elbow, and he drained a 
bumper to my eyes, while I sat listening 
to the whistling of the wind. 

*Twas a wild night of the late November. 
You could hear the branches rock before 
the gale: the cold groanings of the blast 
among the crazy walls and chimneys, its 
shriekings in the open park, the sounds that 
fluttered strangely from the ivy, and, most 
of all, the sudden comings of the rain and 
hail as it crashed upon the window-panes. 
I stirred the fire up and made the flames. 
leap, and contrived, as I bent across the 
hearth to do this, to restore a detached 
curl to its right condition an my brow. 

“A stormy night and wintry” —I 
shivered as I spoke—‘“ and that poor lad, 
that fugitive, hiding in it for his life.” 
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While I uttered this, I could so clearly 
see the shaking trees and the wind-swept 
wolds cuddling together in the cold that 
I think the wildness of the elements was 
echoed in my voice. 

“Madam,” says the Captain, turning on 
me a solemn, weary face that was full of 
instant sadness, “‘ you and I do ill to be 
together. Madam, I have my duty to per- 
form, and as that duty is cruelly opposed 
to your desires and must prejudice your 
peace, Madam, I ask you how I can possibly 
perform it if you sit there so friendly in the 
kindness of your heart ? Madam, you for- 
get that when the best is said of me I am 
but a man, and, maybe, not a very strong 
one, and that so long as you sit there by 
the fire to cheer me in my pain, I am in 
the presence of a divinity whose look it is 
the law.” 

‘“*You wish me to withdraw, Sir ? ” says 
I, regretfully and meekly; and though I 
was never better complimented, I pre- 
tended to be hurt. ‘Therefore, I rose 
suddenly upon his words. 


“The King’s commission would be 


safer,” he replied. 
““T know it would,” says I; ‘and by 


that token am I going to stay. A 
rebel, Captain, snaps her fingers at the 
King.” 

Thereupon I as suddenly sat down. But 
none the less I admitted the prudence and 
foresight of the Captain; also thought his 
situation was a pretty one. He knew the 
weakness of his heart and the imminence 
of his duty, and that in my humble person 
he had found a most determined enemy to 
both. He was in my toils, indeed, nor 
must I loose a single bond ere the pressure 
had been applied, and his will had been 
bent to my devices. 

Therefore, with gentle smiles I played 
him. ‘Tender was my interest in his 
mental state and physical; deplored as 
deeply his splintered limb as his heart’s 
disturbance ; and wore an ingenious air of 
sympathy, both for him and for myself, 
that I should have unwittingly conferred 
such pain upon an unoffending gentleman. 

My dear Captain, had I only known,” 
says I, ‘I would neither have bestowed a 
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pistol on a prisoner nor a glance upon 
yourself.” 

“I cannot say which has wrought the 
greater havoc,” says the Captain, lifting 
up his painful face. 

“Sir, you can, | think,” says I, gazing 
at him with my brightest eyes. 

He admitted the witchery of them, for 
he laughed and dropped his own. 

“True,” he sighed. ‘‘God help me!” 

“This is no particular season for your 
prayers,” I answered softly, and sighed 
much the same as he. ‘“‘Am Iso mucha 
devil, then, or to be avoided like one ? 
Had you been a brother I could not 
deplore your accident more tenderly.” 

‘*No, no; not that,” says he. 

“* Perhaps, Sir, you will explain?” says 
I, in full enjoyment of his uneasiness. 

“IT am afraid of liking you too well,” 
he rejoined, with the soldier’s bluntness. 
The prisoner’s escape, I ought to tell you, 
had killed the fop. 

‘“* That all ?” I exclaimed in sweet sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Dear, dear! liking me too well— 
how singular! ” 

** Alas, too well!” he echoed, with a 
great appearance of high feeling; ‘‘for 
would you have me false to the King and 
to myself ?” 

“Oh, politics!” I laughed, but noted 
that damp beads were come upon the 
Captain’s forehead. ‘‘And my dearest 
man,” I added, ‘‘ you behold in me the 
most harmless being—I that cannot suffer 
a rebel to be hanged—the most artless, 
harmless creature, I assure you.” 

Poor wretch! I saw him wriggle in his 
bonds. ’Twas a very futile effort, as now 
I had drawn the cords so tight about him 
that he was laid submissive as a sheep. 
To-night, I think, a marble statue could 
not have resisted the appealing brightness 
of my eyes. They never were more 
cordial, more alluring, more perilous to 
the soul of man. Therefore, in one short 
hour the Captain was undone. His 
resolution was being gradually beaten, as 
I could plainly tell, and I felt grim 
satisfaction stiffen me, as I settled my- 
self cosily within the warmth, and prepared 
a reception for my prey. 
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I have said that it was a loud night of 
winter, and the wind crying from the east : 
now screaming in the chimneys, now 
rattling the panels and the casements, 
now calling with its ghostly voices away 
there in the wood. It was a night for 
adventure, and Captain Grantley fortified 
himself with wine, because he was about 
to embark on and that the most 
perilous. 

The Captain's fair companion was 
wonderfully kind. He noted it, and took 
it as a confirmation of his late opinions. 
Now and then she was something more 
than kind, and on the strergth of that he 
toasted her, while she hinted that she was 
not displeased. Presently she drew her 
chair ten inches nearer to him, and soon 
tongues and hearts were most har- 
moniously flowing. Outside, the wind 
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was ever rising, and sometimes it cast 
gusts of smoke down the wide chimney, 
and as it poured into the room the lady 
would shiver with sweet exaggeration and 
denounce the horrid north. 

““Had she quite regretted her journey 


to the north ?” 

“Yes, but for one circumstance.” 

** And what was that, if she would deign 
to forgive his importunity ?” 

“‘She had met a soldier at her country- 
house.” 

It was not delicate, it was characteristic, 
it was the sort of thing only my Lady 
Barbara could say; but Captain Grantley 
would have burnt his leg rather than it 
should have been unsaid. This was but 
the first of many speeches that astonished 
and delighted him. To-night, the lady 
Was never more certain of herself, nor was 
the Captain ever less so. Inch by inch 
the unwilling victim was lured to his 
doom. 

Presently a servant brought in his supper 
on a tray that gleamed with damask and 
silver dishes. Under her ladyship’s per- 
mission he ate and drank, but every minute 
his gaze was straying to his dangerous 
companion, whose little shoes were toast- 
ing on the hearth. Many moments of that 
depressing day his mind had been for her. 
Some bright, brave gesture jumped up 
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from his bosom to his eyes; a word, a 
smile, a tone, her charming indignation, 
her lovely anger against himself and 
politics, her frank impertinence, her 
amazing candour, and, above all, her 
apartness from the common herd of 
women—elegant, but featureless. To be 
explicit, that was how she held poor man. 
A woman quite unlike her sisters, yet as 
feminine as anything that ever fibbed and 
trailed a petticoat. ‘The lords of creation 
mostly deign to take us women to them- 
selves the moment they can be persuaded 
that they have caught an entirely new 
variety. The principle is similar to the 
one we work upon when we wear a new 
brocade, or the newest hat with feathers 
on. If one meets Mrs. Araminta flaunt- 
ing in the same, one pulls it off and 
promptly, and bestows it on one’s maid. 
And had my Lady Barbara reminded 
Captain Grantley, though never so 
remotely, of the worthy lady of his friend, 
Major Blunder of the Blues, or of any 
other female whatsoever, hc would have 
seen her at the devil rather than he would 
have wooed her, and callow Cornet 
Johnson could have had her for the 
asking. But a certain originality of 
artifice grafted on a spontaneity of nature, 
and Bab Gossiter contrived to be just 
herself, and not to be mistaken for any 
other creature, and was coveted accord- 
ingly by the vanity of every bachelor in 
the town of London. 

Thus with Captain Grantley. In his 
time the dear man had had a large 
experience of women. Some, maybe, he 
had seen more statuesque, more goddess- 
like, more rigidly and correctly beautiful, 
yet never one quite so much herself, so 
entirely herself, so open yet so elusive, 
so quick, so captivating. As the evening 
went, as the board was cleared, and the 
Captain’s words grew warmer, their talk 
competed in its energy with the animated 
winds that struck the windows. 

“‘ Now, Sir, tell me of these barbarous 
politics,” she commanded, like one who 
only knows obedience. 

‘‘ Nay, dear lady, tell me of your own,” 
says he. 
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Strange how she was fired by his words! 
He saw her colour glow and burn, and the 
lamps in her eyes were lit. 

‘* My father is my politics,” says she. 

The Captain could not have recoiled 
more palpably had a live coal cracked out 
of the blaze and dropped upon his hand. 

‘“‘Ha!” he breathed, “‘ your father!” 

“ Sir, they will imprison him; and when 
they do they will imprison this very heart 
of mine. Perhaps, Sir, you never knew a 
father, perhaps you never loved a father, 
perhaps you never saw a father’s honour- 
able silver hairs. Sir, they will imprison 
him ; and when they do, life will be all 
empty to me.” The lady fel! into a sudden 
weeping. The sobs shook her as a reed. 
And though she fought with all her hand- 
kerchief against the slow but certain 
tears, they crept down to her powder, and 
so gravely furrowed it that afterwards she 
shrank the farther in the shade. 

But through a convenient interval of 
cambric this distressed daughter intently 
marked the Capfain’s face. The good 
man had been long apprenticed to the 


sword and to the world, but sure the lady’s 
agonies did move him. 
**Tell me,” he said, ‘‘ what I can do? 


What is my power? I am but a servant 
of the King. Madam, do you think it is 
my pleasure to put you in such pain? 
Madam, I am but a menial, a tool. I am 
not the law by which you suffer, and if I 
were, do you suppose I would not let it 
spare you?” There was a fine indignant 
sternness in the man that made the lady 
tremble. Yet she exulted too, for Captain 
Grantley was steadily ripening to the deed 
exacted of him. In confidence, however, 
I had better tell you that this incorrigible 
Bab Gossiter, like the naughty child she 
was, was playing with a fire, and in the 
sequel which she is pledged to set forth 
presently, you shall be told how badly that 
fire burnt the lovely, heedless fool. 


CHAPTER XII. 
I DEFY DEAR LADY GRIMSTONE. 


It was a late hour when the lady appa- 
rently exposed her soul. She had not one 
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to expose, it is true, but the Captain was 
deluded into thinking that she had, and 
persuasion is more powerful than fact. 
Her father was her blood, her breath ; his 
honour was her own. The Captain gave 
her the humble admiration of a soldier. 
Daughters of this mould, who -could 
worship a parent in this manner, must 
always command the tender reverence of 
one whose dream was to be the diligent 
servant of his country. He was also 
touched. _Men of the sword are very 
human, he informed her. It was a relief, 
she replied, to have that on such eminent 
authority, because, to avenge the joyous 
escapade of an innocent girl, a soldier had 
proposed to treat her venerable sire with a 
brutality that was incredible. She did not 
refine her language to his delicate ear. 
How could she, being moved so deeply ? 
Did not her lips twitch with feeling, her 
eyes flash with passion! Alas, the 
Captain! He might have seen “the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests,” 
but, being human, could he resist her 
generous anguish, her lovely indignation ? 
Nay—Ke swore it—he was pained for her 
as deeply as ever she was for he: father. 
But the word ‘‘avenge” he resented 
sternly. 

““Madam, I say again,‘I am not the 
law. Iam merely the puppet who obeys 
it.” 

““Must he obey it then?” Madam 
tapped a satin shoe quite loud upon the 
hearth-tiles. 

“I hold a commission; I am but a 
puppet,” groaned the Captain, with cheeks 
of the colour of the damask at his side. 

‘““A puppet!” She rose a queen, and 
cast the phrase upon him. ‘A puppet! 
Then, Sir,” demanded she, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose | can afford to lavish my precious 
hours upon a puppet ?” 

An excellent tactician, she swept from 
the room, offended and imperious, without 
condescending to receive his tremulous 
reply. In her wisdom she knew this to 
be the proper moment to withdraw. The 
Captain had been carried by easy stages 
to a sufficient harmony of heart. This 
final discord must jangle in his finest 
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nerves for many hours, set his teeth on 
edge, and keep him fretful. The lady 
calculated that he would not shut his eyes 
that night. He had been given a sight of 
happiness, that he might know how much 
he stood to lose. 

My train was laid then. Let a spark 
fall from my eyes to-morrow, and I did 
not doubt it, it would blow his duty to the 
devil. One learns to read the symptoms 
that precede explosion. Leaving the 
Captain, I tripped to the card-players on 
my lightest toe: My heart accorded with 
my step. The trio were now at commerce ; 
and such a handsome heap of coins was 
piled before Miss Prue that the guinea I 
had lent her to begin with appeared 
magnified into a dozen. 

“‘ Bab,” says she, turning to me with a 
pretty eagerness, “‘I am remarkably in 
luck. I have turned the ace up five times 
running—and my conscience, here it is 
the sixth!” 

It was midnight now, and the hour for 
retirement. The suite of chambers in the 
south wing were happily at my disposal. 
One room, commanding the park, had 
been aired during the day by my direction, 
to be in readiness that night for the 
masquerader. He was conducted to it 
now by Mrs. Emblem and myself, and 
was given much instruction in the treat- 
ment of his femininity. ‘Two new morning 
dresses of my own were hung up in his 
wardrobe; a pot of rouge and a whole 
armoury of weapons of the toilet were put 
against his mirror; and such a quantity of 
advice was strewn upon him touching his 
carriage and behaviour on the morrow, 
that he began to yawn in a most abomin- 
able manner, and declared I was 
earnest in this mummery. 
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“*Mummery,” says 1; “‘ you are playing 
for your life, that’s all, my bravo.” 

“* My life, yes,” says he; “but that is 
my affair entirely. Have you not said that 
a beggar with bare elbows is no more to 
be considered than is a farthing candle by 
a person of condition like yourself ?” 

Mrs. Emblem saw the cunning laugh 
lurking in his eye and the smile that 
trickled over his lower lip when he said 
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this, and looked at me with a face of 
inquiring innocence, as though the lad 
had been speaking Greek and would my 
superior education be kind enough to 
supply the meaning for her. At 2 second 
glance I perceived that the expression of 
her countenance corresponded pretty 
nearly with his own. This made me 
angry. Here was tacit understanding 
aud conspiracy, with secret mirth beneath 
it. I could have borne this easily—nay, 
was always blithe to take my share in such 
spicy sport when able, and enjoy a laugh 
at others with the best. But this impu- 
dent pair were laughing at me. Yes, I felt 
genuinely angry. 

‘* Very true,” says I, “‘ you are indeed a 
beggar with bare elbows. And being 
that, it is 2 pity you should cvince such 
a disposition to forget it.” 

“My dear Madam, the fault is yours, 
I think,” cays he. “ For if you will have 
as much anxiety for 1y well-bcing as you 
would have were I the Cham of Tartary 
or some other three-tailed bashaw of high 
birth, merit, and authority, cven a beggar 
will be ‘ed in time- to presume upon it 
and forget the iiumility of his mansion.” 

“Would you taunt me ‘hen with my 
gentle-hearted nature, that permits me to 
look as kindly on the mean cnd low as on 
the noble and exalted ?” 

‘‘Was -ny Lady Barbarity ever taunted 
with her ~entle-hearted nature 7” 

It was so difficult to have the laugh of 
him that I began t» admire the agility 
with which he generally contrived to have 
the laugh of me. The fact was that the 
rogue had an instinct that penetrated 
much too far. He knew better than | 
could tell him that he had caught a gaily 
painted butterfly and had stuck it on a pin. 
His wanton fingers itched to twirl that pin, 
to remind, I suppose, the gaudy flimsy 
creature of its strange captivity. 

‘*Bab,” Miss Prue says, as I was about 
to retire to my chamber, ‘‘ your papa trusts 
that I shall spend not less than a month 
at Cleeby. When he said.that your aunt 
seemed to grow uneasy in her soul.” 

** Poor auntie |!” I says sympathetically. 
“ But, Prue, I hope you know what a wretch 
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you are? And the way you eat is positive 
immodesty. My aunt observed it. As for 
the way in which you played his lordship, 
it was too notorious for words. My aunt 
observed that also. In fact, in half an 
evening you have so stabbed the dear 
creature through her sex that she will 
ne’er forgive you for it.” 

“‘ Pray recite my errors,” says he, fling- 
ing himself into an armchair, and stretch- 
ing out his legs and crumpling his petti- 
coats. ‘“ Your voice is so musical it will 
send me to sleep as promptly as a powder.” 

He shut his eyes at this, and dropped 
his chin upon his necklace. Nodding to 
Mrs. Polly, I went off to my dressing- 
room, followed by the maid. But on 
opening the door to step from one chamber 
to the other, we heard plain sounds of feet 
across the corridor, and the rustle of depart- 
ing draperies. *ITwas too dark to distin- 
guish anything ; and though we promptly 
went in the direction of the noise, the 
cause of it was under cover before we 
could in any way detect it. 

Now I was certain that a spy had been 
set upon us, and peradventure we had been 
overheard. Could anyone have listened at 
the door? "I'would be fatal had they done 
so. The masquerader had by no means 
conducted his share of the conversation in 
a Prue-like voice; besides, the discussion 
of certain matters and its general tenour 
would be quite enough for any eaves- 
dropper to put a name upon the lady’s true 
identity. Our carelessness had been indeed 
of the grossest sort ; we had not restrained 
ourselves with one precaution. Low tones, 
an occasional eye upon the door, the selec- 
tion of a proper topic, and there had been 
nought to fear from anybody. But as it 
was we were probably undone. Our own 
incaution was, indeed, bitterly to blame. 
In my chamber I let Emblem see the dark- 
ness of the whole affair, and gave her freely 
of my fears; also scolded her so sharply 
for our accident that the frightened fool 
began to weep like anything. But there 
was one point in her behaviour that both 
pleased and annoyed me. When I told 
her that if it was verily a spy who had 
been at the keyhole our sprightly Prue 
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would dance at Tyburn shortly, Mrs. Polly 
gave a little gasp and a little cry, let fall 
the hair-brush she was wielding on my 
head, and burst out in new tears, while 
her cheeks turned to the colour of my 
shoulders. 

“Oh, your la’ship!” she blubbered 
with a deal of tragicality, ‘say not so.” 

“*Simpleton,” says I sternly. ‘I shall 
begin to think you regard this beggar— 
this rebel—this adventurer—almost: ltke a 
brother if you so persistently bear your- 
self in this way when I menticn quite 
incidently, as it were, his proper and 
natural destination.” 

“‘He hath most lovely eyes, your lady- 
ship,” says she, and wept more bitterly. 

** Ods-body! you are not so far wrong 
there,” says I, turning a sigh into a yawn 
adroitly. ‘‘ Hath he kissed you yet °” 

**Once, L think, Ma’am,” she answers, 
with a modest rose appearing through her 
pallor. 

“Hath he an opinion of you, then, or 
was it pastime, merely ?” 

**°A told me I was kissable,” says she, 
‘“*a pretty downcast sort of wench, your 
la’ship, and swore upon his beard that if 
he came out of this predicament with his 
heart still underneath his chin he’d the 
best half of his mind to marry me.” 

Here the hussy sighed so desperately 
from the full depth of her bosom that a 
spasm was provoked within my own. To 
allay that pain I took the lovesick Mrs. 
Emblem by the arm and pinched her till 
she forgot her heart-ache in one that was 
less poetical. 

Retiring to my earned repose, I found 
sleep at first as coy as she is in town. 
For half-an-hour I thought on the impu- 
dence of my maid, for another half on the 
folly of myself. 

** Dab,” I soliloquised at the end of an 
hour’s meditation on this entertaining 
theme, ‘‘ you should be whipped through 
every market town in Yorkshire. You are 
worse than an incorrigible rogue—you are 
an incorrigible fool; but anyway, at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning you shall 
dismiss Mrs. Polly Emblem without a 
character.” 
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Had it not been that I had ratafia to 
compose me, I doubt whether I should 
have had any sleep at all. The fear of 
discovery lay upon me like a stone. I was 
persuaded that we had been spied upon. 
Slumber, mercifully drew a 
curtain round the miserable consequences 
embodied in the future. 

Emblem’s light hand woke me. 

“Ten o'clock, your la’ship,” says she. 

The red sun was in a station over the 
tree-tops in the east, and sent cold rays 
across the winter vapours of the park 
through one corner of my window. Il 
sipped my chocolate, and hoped the rebel 
was not abroad yet. 

“* He is,” the maid said ; ‘‘nought would 
restrain him. At seven o’clock he knocked 
me up and made me get him towels and 
cold water for his tub; at eight o’clock, 
my lady, he made me paint his face, friz 
his hair a bit, put his headdress on, and 
arrange all the points in what he called 
his ‘ feminine machinery’; at nine he was 
drinking ale and eating of his breakfast ; 
and ten minutes since I saw him in the 
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morning-room teaching my Lady Grim- 
stone’s polly- parrot to swear like any- 


” 


thing. 

**Oh,” says 1; “fa very pretty occupa- 
tion to be sure. ' Here, girl, put me in my 
déshabille, and let me be upon him ere 
he’s at a further mischief. Quick, wench, 
or next we shall have him teaching hymns 
to my papa.” 

Half-an-hour hence I went downstairs 
to keep a personal eye upon him. I had 
not been there five minutes when my 
aunt’s maid, Tupper, came in and said 
that her mistress required my presence in 
her room immediately. As the message 
was so peremptory I dallied some five- 
and-twenty minutes longer than I need, 
for I think that persons of an elderly habit 
should never be encouraged in their arbi- 
trary courses. Had I only foreseen what 
lay in store when I obeyed this summons, 
I should have taken my muff and tippet 
with me to protect myself from frostbite. 
You may have seen an iceberg clad in all 
its severities of snow, sitting in a tempera- 
ture that makes you shiver. If you have 
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had this felicity you have also seen my 
aunt, the dowager, this wintry morning. 
She smiled a December sunglint when she 
saw me. 

*‘ Barbara, good-morning,” she began. 

**Good-morning, Ma’am,” says I, and 
curtsied. 

“I trust you are very well,” my aunt 
says. 

“* Very well indeed, Ma’am,” I answered 
modestly. I’ll confess a little nerve- 
twitch. *Twas a charming idiosyncrasy of 
my aunt’s that she only betrayed an interest 
in one’s health when she was about to 
administer a pill of one sort or another. 
She was about to administer one just now— 
a blue one! 

“I have sent for you, Barbara,” says 
the dowager in shivery thin tones that were 
like cold water trickling down one’s spine, 
‘to inform you that your dear friend, Miss 
Prudence Canticle, your ownest Prue, the 
dearest Prue that ever was, the precious 
Prue, to whom all the world is but as a 
china teacup, is just a man and a very 
pretty scoundrel.” 

An elderly lady of six-and-fifty winters, 
whose face is Arctic, and is framed, more- 
over, in corkscrew curls that look horribly 
like icicles, can throw an extraordinary 
stress and feeling in the mild word “‘man.” 
And this instant such an amount did my 
aunt employ that a feather might have 
knocked me down. 

“Shall I tell you this man’s name ?” the 
pitiless dowager inquired. 

In assent I bowed my head. 

‘* Anthony Dare,” says she with unction, 
“escaped rebel, who is to be hanged as a 
common malefactor.” 

“Yes, aunt, Anthony Dare,” says I; 
“and ’tis all very true, except in the main 
particular. He is not to be hanged as a 
common malefactor.” 

“Indeed,” says she. ‘‘ But that is the 
Government’s disposition, I understand.” 

“I do not deny that it is the Govern- 
ment’s disposition, Ma’am, but ’tis not 
the disposition of your niece, Bab 
Gossiter.” 

* You are the law then, Barbara?” 

“‘Nine-tenths of it,” says I. 
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** Assertion will be a proof when assump- 
tion becomes a claim,” says my sententious 
relative. 

‘* Possession is allowed to be nine-tenths 
of it,” says I; ‘“‘and certainly | have pos- 
session of this most charming prisoner.” 

‘* A very temporary one,” my aunt says. 
“*Tis my duty to advise my brother ot 
this matter; and he will hold it his to 
acquaint Captain Grantley and other 
interested persons.” 

“That is as may be,” says I calmly, 
‘‘ for I think that on reflection, my dearest 
aunt, you will do nothing of the kind.” 

““So and indeed!” cries my aunt in 
an awful voice. ‘‘ Barbara, this is gross— 
this is impertinence.” 

“‘It may be both, dear aunt,” says I, 
‘‘or it may be neither; but it’s truth, | 
know, and that I’°ll swear to.” 

‘“‘Defend my virtue!” cried my aunt; 
‘this is beyond all suffering.” 

The iceberg strove to freeze me with 
her eye. And perhaps she would have 
done it, too, only that a bright idea took 
me at the moment and armed me with 
new brazenness. My masters of the other 
sex, if you would bend us to your will, do 
it with audacity. No palterings, no if- 
you-pleases, no apostrophes.’ Big, bully- 
ing Coercion does our business. Swear 
by your beards and the god of thunder, 
and none of us shall say you nay, for there 
is not a petticoat among us can resist you. 
This method, then, I clapped upon my 
aunt, and now look you to the sequel. 

“The matter is just this, dear aunt,” 
says I. ‘ What about prim old Dame 
Propriety? I would have you think of 
her, dear aunt. There is not a female of 
us all can afford to disregard her.” 

I pinned such a steady cye upon my 
aunt that shortly her high look dropped, 
and was replaced by an ugly one of baffled 
rage. How fortunate I had ingenuity 
enough to hold that cat’s paw! *Twould 
have scratched me else, and badly. 

** What will the world say, auntie dear 7” 
I asked. ** A word of this in town, and the 
particular family to which you have the 
condescension to belong will be derided 
by the world. My Lady Clapper will live 
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upon it for a fortnight. Your very dear 
friend, Mrs. Saywell, will dispense it 
regularly with her new bohea and dish it 
up hotter than her muffins, and feed every 
insatiable maw in Mayfair on it. Nor will 
they find it indigestible as her buttered 
crumpets either. A word, dear aunt, and 
the whole bench of bishops will preach a 
sermon on it, and send all your present- 
ation stoles and slippers back greatly dis- 
coloured with their tears. We shall be 
afflicted with the exultation of our enemies 
and, worse a hundred times, the commis- 
eration of our friends. Will you not reflect, 
dear auntie ?” 

For the dear lady to reflect was quite 
Instinct was sufficient to 
decide her. She was as likely to rouse 
good Dame Propriety, or to make her 
family the source of common conversation, 
as she was to sit in a pew with a hassock 
in it, or to listen to a Low Church clergy- 
nan. 

‘The countenance of my aunt was some- 
thing to be seen. Rage laid her livid; 
but 1 was almost proud to look at her, for 
was she not bred so properly that she 
smiled away like anything ? She put her 
teeth hard upon her lips,.and so did: bar 
her anger back and continued in that 
pleasant face that cooled my blood by three 
degrees. 

** Very well, Barbara,” says she, without 
the faintest passion, though it had required 
several seconds to give her this composure, 
“very well. But if I outlast the century 
I will not overlook this monstrous conduct. 
From to-day I disinherit you. And I may 
say that one portion of my fortune will be 
diverted into building and endowing a 
church at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields ; the 
other portion to provide a sanctuary for 
needy gentlewomen.” 

Somewhere in the middle of the day I 
thought the hour a chosen one to finish 
off the Captain. With such an application 
had I pursued the gallant man the previous 
evening, and such: his frame of mind, that 
surely he was suffering even now .an 
ecstasy of sweet pain. Another amorous 
glance or two would certainly complete 
him and drown his duty in his desperation. 


unnecessary. 
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These reflections carried me to the library 
door. On entering I was met by the 
Captain’s greetings and the presence of 
an unpropitious third. Corporal Flickers 
was in an ostentatious occupation of my 
seat against the fireplace. 

**When you are alone, Sir, I shall be 
glad to speak with you,” I said, this being 
a hint for the dismissal of the Corporal. 

‘Important business occupies me most 
unfortunately just'now,” the Captain said ; 
and I retired to await his disengagement. 

I conceived this to be perhaps the 
matter of an hour, but never was more 
faulty in my reckoning. At three o’clock 
I sent to inquire of his convenience. 
’Twas not yet, however, as the Corporal 
was with him still; moreover, said the 
Captain in reply, he was like to be so 
until far into the evening. At supper 
time they were together also. On Emblem 
looking farther in the matter, she learned 
that at the request of the Captain the 
Corporal had been served with food there. 

We were discussing this strange affair 
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in the privacy of my boudoir, when Mr. 
Anthony, whose fund of shrewdness served 
him in a thousand ways, advanced a theory 
meriting much consideration. 

“‘Flickers is his bodyguard,” says he. 
“Grantley knows it’s in your mind to 
captivate him, and fears you’ll do it too, 
if you so much as have him to yourself. 
Flickers is for safety, and you can take my 
word for that.” 

I thought upon this sadly; for if this 
was so, and the coward’s trick was only 
persevered in, I should be completely 
foiled, and that blue paper must be in 
London very soon. 

‘You are wrong, Prue,” I said, rebel- 
ling against my better judgment. “A 
soldier and a man like Grantley would 
never have such cowardice.” 

‘‘ Bab,” says he with insolence, ‘“1’ll 
bet my back hair on it that I’m right. 
The bravest man that ever trod will take 
to strange shifts when confronted with the 
devil. Pity Grantley ; do not blame him.” 


Of such is the sympathy of boys! 


(To be continued.) 
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E have received the Life of Leonardg 

da Vinci published by Heinemann), 
two sumptuous volumes, a fitting tribute to 
the most universal genius of whose life and 
works we have record. Born in 1452, in 
Florentine territory, he was “‘ recognised ” 
and brought up by his father, a Florentine 
notary. His mother, a peasant-girl, was, 
unfortunately, not his father’s wife, and 
soon after his birth married a husband in 
her own station. The young Leonardo 
grew up a youth of extraordinary promise. 
To great beauty and charm he united an 
aptitude for all accomplishments; and it 
is evident that an inexhaustible energy lay 
beneath this amiable surface. Among 
the many pursuits to which he set his 
hand, his favourite were modelling and 
drawing. His father, fortunately, at once 
recognised his vocation, and gave him 
Andrea del Verrochio as master. In his 
studio he worked for several years, and at 
the age of twenty he was enrolled in the 
list of the Painters’ Guild at Florence, 
and was taken into special favour by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. We have few 
examples of his work in these years left 
us, but it is well known that he took a 
leading part not only in the art world—as 
in drawing, painting, and modelling—but 
was one of the most strangely fascinating 
figures prominent in the Florentine society 
of that period. He died in France in 
1519. This is, however, not the place 
to discuss his painting. We refer our 
readers to the most interesting book. 
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Mr. Heinemann has rendered a real 
service to civilisation by thus offering 
us the means of studying and learning 
more of this great master of painting and 
sculpture, by the very complete account of 
his life under notice. The book is full of 
excellent reproductions of his celebrated 
and also his less-known works. 


La Fille aux Yeux d’ Or, translated from 
Balzac by Ernest Dowson, and illustrated 
by Charles Conder (published by Smithers, 
Bond Street), is a book that all lovers 
of curiosities should possess. The book 
itself—extraordinarily well translated — 
is a fascinating tale, one that many 
lovers of Balzac have omitted to read, 
and the illustrations by Charles Conder 
are some of his very best work. ‘They 
are marvellously romantic, and _ repro- 
duce the very feeling of the beginning 
of this century, as well as the sense of 
mysterious and exotic perverseness of this 
strange story. 


A book by a new author, whose proof- 
sheets I have been privileged to see, 
owing to the indiscretion of a faithless 
friend, will be out this month. The title 
is Odd Issues. There is something rather 


cowardly and even unmanly in mentioning 
a book that has not actually appeared, 
unless one can say something favourable, 
and then it might look as if one had been 
asked to “ puff” it beforehand. 
guilty of premature curiosity, and the writer 
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is quite unknown to me, though I remem- 
ber to have seen some of these tales in 
Black and White a few years ago. Now 
that everyone is excited about ecclesi- 
astical matters, and no one can receive 
episcopal honours without a protest from 
some quarter, ‘‘ Mr. Bonnamy’s Bishopric ” 
ought to be the most popular issue of the 
odds; and those who have not forgotten 
the sinister prophecies at the time of the 
Jubilee will share my great amusement in 
reading “ Mr. Fisher the Photographer.” 
Short stories are the best things in the 
world after a family quarrel or a long 
railway journey, or one of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novels. 


I have just finished Mrs. Ward’s Hedbeck 
of Banisdale, a novel which is supposed 
to have given great offence to members 
of the Roman communion: though for 
what reason I, have been unable to dis- 
cover. The hero is simply an abstrac- 
tion, and not a real person at all—a 
mere piece of literary property which could 
have been fitted to any creed for the pur- 
poses of hostile criticism. Helbeck would 
have made an excellent early Victorian 
Protestant, and in some respects recalls 
the respectable (literary) atheists of thirty 
years ago—the virtuous atheists who always 
quoted— 

There is more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
It is, however, much to be regretted that 
Mrs. Ward’s undoubted talents should be 
devoted entirely to the ever popular, but 
ephemeral, religious novel. English people, 
whatever they may pretend to the contrary, 
are really quite serious, and do mof turn to 
fiction for their spiritual convictions. That 
is one of the things they manage better in 
France—I mean, of course, religious fiction. 


Stories Toto Told Me, by Baron Corvo 
(John Lane, the Bodley Head, Vigo Street) is 
a welcome volume to those who remember 
those delightful legends which appeared 
in the FVellow-Book, under Mr. Henry 
Harland’s clever editorial wing. They 
are medieval legends as told by a naif 
modern Italian—an admirable method of 
presentation. The humour which was so 
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curiously mingled with devout feelings and 
beliefs in the Middle Ages is here well 
rendered, and is far more convincing, as 
well as more picturesque, told in this 
natural manner than the Wardour Street 
efforts on the part of publishers and 
authors, who try to “fake up” (forgive 
the phrase) forgotten conventions by 
means of sham Early English and bogus 
art. Anatole France might envy Baron 
Corvo some of the legends the latter 
writer has collected or invented. 


At the first glance, one is surprised and 
almost shocked at the conjunction of the 
authors of this new novel, Zhe Daughters of 
Babylon, by Wilson Barrett and—Robeit 
Hichens! (John Macqueen, Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street). Yet, in truth, 
the collaboration has turned out most 
successful. It is an unusual method to 
turn a play into a novel instead of the 
other way round, but this is a good pre- 
cedent. For, undoubtedly, Mr. Barrett 
has a powerful story in ‘‘The Daughters 
of Babylon,” and Mr. Hichens’s ingenuity 
and literary touch have transformed it into 
a fascinating story. ‘True, though he has 
kept the Biblical form of language with 
care and cleverness, and filled the book 
with lurid and purple descriptions of the 
East very characteristic of himself at his best, 
yet one feels his real méfier is to write of the 
present. Modern people, modern things, 
the moment, the “ very latest thing ”—that 
is Mr. Hichens’s forfe. He is now engaged 
on a new novel of which the motive has 
much of his love for the fantastic and 
supernatural, but the background and sur- 
roundings are all London as we know it 
now; and since his ‘Green Carnation,” 
which made at the time so great a succés, 
and is, indeed, still by far the best known 
of his works as a sustained effort of brilliant 
humour, he has in my opinion done nothing 
so good as the novel he is now engaged 
on, but of which I must say no more for the 
present. ‘‘ The Imaginative Man” had a 
great deal of charm, and the Oriental 
atmosphere was excellently given, though 
this book (personally, my favourite’ of his 
works) is by no means so likely to appeal to 
the general public. ‘“‘ The Londoners” was 
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the gayest of rollicking farces, and written 
in the highest spirits, though it was not 
free from defects. It would make a delight- 
ful little play. To return, however, to 
“The Daughters of Babylon,” it is admir- 
ably written, and very well worth reading, 
some scenes, indeed, being quite empoig- 
nants. But Mr. Hichens should stick to 
his own era—to the present. He is the 
most contemporary of writers. 


The Heart of Denise, and Other Tales, 
by S. Levett Yeats (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.), is another good volume of short 
stories. Mr. Yeats is at his best in the 
region of romance. He does his best work 
in descriptions of that land where the 
people live in castles, and there are plenty 
of drawbridges, swords, ruffles, courtiers, 
black-hearted scoundrels, beautiful ladies, 
and the like. ‘The Devil’s Manuscript” 
is a capital story. 


The Importance of Being Earnest, just 
published by Smithers (New Bond Street), 
is delightful to read, and seems even more 
sparkling as one laughs irresistibly over it 
in one’s library than it did when played 
on the stage. Certainly it has exquisite 
qualities; it is “‘most excellent fooling,” 
with its airy grace and brilliant studies of 
character ; and it is not too much to say 
that this delicate bubble of fancy is, in its 
own way, the wittiest comedy of the 
century. 


"an and the Young Shepherd, by 
Maurice Hewlett (John Lane, the Bodley 
Head), is a very charming pastoral. It 
is indescribably fresh, quaint, and curious, 
and should be read to be understood. It 
is so exceptional and original in its charm 
that quotation would spoil it. Everything 
by this author should be read, for he is 
the writer of the delightful “ Forest 
Lovers,” and he is, indeed, the one 
modern votary and chronicler of Arcadia. 


So few of the modern minor poets show 
talent that Zhe Silence of Love, by Edmond 
Holmes. (John Lane, the Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street), a strikingly beautiful col- 
lection of sonnets, comes almost as a 


revelation. If they are the first verses 
this writer has published, then we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on a new 
poet. The music of the lines, their sim- 
plicity and clearness, and a strain of wist- 
ful passion give them their distinction. 
Here is one, No. IX., taken at random, 
for there is no inequality amongst them— 
one is as good as the other— 
When with closed eyes I strive to paint thy face, 
And think its image will obey my will, 
An aureole of more than mortal grace 
Veils it from sight, and baffles all my skill. 


It is too long for quotation, it is charm- 
ing, and we also highly recommend to 
our readers No. IV.—‘‘I may not love 
thee,” also No. XXI.—‘‘ Could words 
unfold the secrets of my heart,” and 
XVII.—* Friends, we must call ourselves— 
a sacred name.” The fact that these 
sonnets would probably never have been 
written if Shakspere’s sonnets had never 
been seen by the writer, does not detract 
in the smallest degree from their merit. 
They are excellent, and we are much mis- 
taken if Mr. Edmond Holmes does not 
rank among the very first of our end-of- 
the-century poets before very long. We 
hope he will speedily give us another 
volume. The Sonnet to Oxford, the dedi- 
cation, is not the least delightful of the 
group. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin, by Robert 
Browning, set forth in a series of designs 
and decorative borders by Harry Quilter, 
M.A., barrister-at-law, and written in 
ornamental text by Mary, his wife 
(London: Harry Quilter), is an elaborate 
and florid version of Browning’s favourite 
poem. No doubt it is a labour of 
love, but the designs are often over- 
decorated. Each of the large square 
pages is crammed with minute decorations 
and ornaments, and I think it would have 
been more beautiful on the whole if one 
might have said of it that a rivulet of text 
meanders through a meadow of margin. 
There are too many borders, and the whole 
thing is executed with a sort of sham 
medievalism that does not go well with 
the celebrated poem. SPHINX. 








“METHINKS I SMELL A POLICEMAN.” 
From a Painting by Cecil Aldin. 
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